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A CONFESSION 



THINKING BACK, I can only recollect with anguish how 
happy I was. I remember the last afternoon Annushka 
and I spent on the grounds of the country house we had 
lived in through the summer. That night we would leave 
for New York. But now it was the middle of a warm late 
August afternoon and I sat in the grass beneath the apple 
tree a few hundred feet behind the house. I sat idle and 
unthinking, my back against the tree, aware only of all 
the accumulated pleasures of the summer. 

Annushka came out the back door of the house 
carrying a bowl of fruit in her arms and began to run 
toward me. I remember thinking with smug self-forgive- 
ness, how selfish a man in love is, how stupidly happy, 
how easily satisfied. I smiled both at her and at my own 
proprietary joy as I watched her run. Her long light hair 
was loose. She wore a full skirt and a white blouse. Her 
feet were bare, skimming the grass like two white birds. 
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white 

Even from here I could see her eyes, surprisingly black 

since she was so fair, her hair blond and her skin so pale. 

Eyes dark and ready at one word to grow, like a rippled 

pool in which a pebble has been thrown, to unspeakable 

diameters. 

Suddenly Annushka stopped. She had forgotten some- 
thing. She set the bowl of fruit down on the grass, waved, 
turned around, and began to run back toward the house. 
As she whirled around and started to run, her wide skirt 
picked up about her legs and I saw the backs of her thighs 
straining full and strong and white with each stride. 

For some reason that moment sank into my memory, as 
some stray drowsy moments inexplicably do her body 
just turned and entering a quick stride forward, sun 
touching the fine blond hair at the nape of her neck, the 
back of that fresh strong thigh white below her lifted 
skirt. 

That night, as I drove to New York and she slept with 
her head on my shoulder, I thought of that image and 
felt my flesh stir at the remembrance. Why had I been so 
moved at that moment, moved to physical desire and 
something much beyond? Strange, so very strange. Love, 
the hunger for innocence in a calm green world. What is 
it makes a man think that by having his skin rubbed he 
will attain salvation? But he does think it, and he is stirred 
to the yearning for paradise by watching the back of a 
woman's thigh. 

It rained that night. I drove into the headlights of on- 
coming trucks on the dark wet highway. I recalled that 
once I had thought of working as a truck driver, in a dif- 
ferent city every day, forming no bonds, living so that no 
10 
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moment foretold the next. Freedom, that was just a word 
now. I had Annushka. There was no question of freedom 
or servitude. I lived in another realm where such dis- 
tinctions were but shadows of a different and more shal- 
low kind of life. I thought again with an involuntary 
thrill of pleasure and tenderness of the back of her thigh, 
supple and firm and white. What was it in the shape of a 
leg, in its contour and color and motion, that could move 
me as standing alone by the sea could move me, full of 
presentiments of some vast and half-discovered beauty, 
a sense of fatefulness and fulfillment? 

The headlights of a passing truck illumined Annushka's 
face. I managed one quick glance at her. I must have 
imagined as much of her face as I actually saw the ash- 
blond hair, the fine long nose, the bit of an inch of blue 
vein on one eyelid when it closed yes, I must have im- 
agined that, I could not have seen it in a quick glance. 

And I remembered, or perhaps imagined that I saw, 
the little lump she had discovered on the side of her neck 
that afternoon as we lay together under the apple tree. 
She had said, "Oh, I suppose 111 have to see a doctor about 
that when we get to the city." 



I HAD HOPED to plunge into the story, to tell it and be 
done. I see that I cannot. For it is not a narrative I write 
but a confession, told from compulsion rather than 
choice. I need to write not a memorial to the last year for 
others to look on and know what is gone, but an account 
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of what has happened to me, for my own sake. 

It is now the end of summer, almost the beginning of 
fall, and I am back in the summer house in Connecticut. 
The night is like all nights here this time of year, warm 
and still, breathing a scent of lush calm and serenity. It is 
very black. The shapes of the trees are indistinguishable. 
I sit in the screened porch, great drab moths padding 
against the screen to reach the light of the lamp on 
my table. All about are a peace and profusion I regard 
with bitter horror now, late at night, alone. The fact that 
things are growing, reproducing, spreading their sub- 
stance and kind, seems to me cruel and obscene. As soon 
as I finish writing I shall leave this house, go back to New 
York and resume living. But first I must finish this. 

Names and memories crowd up, the residue of feel- 
ings, shreds of recollected smells and colors, lightly adum- 
brated faces whose significance I barely know. Now that 
it is all over I sit on the porch of the summer house and 
pen the last propitiatory spell to a part of my life. 

First I should describe Annushka. That seems impos- 
sible to me. I never painted her for fear that I could not 
invest her portrait with all the love I felt for her. Try to 
describe your closest relatives and friends and you find 
that you stand too close to see them. Your vision is im- 
mediately choked with the emotions of memories, re- 
membered emotions. What you see is less the people 
you love than yourself loving them. What is Annushka in 
my mind's eye? Not just herself but what we saw and 
did, the people we knew together, the days we spent, 
above all what I felt for her. By telling what I loved in 
her I define myself, not her. 

12 
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I can give the physical facts as if writing a dossier. Ra- 
ther tall, slender without thinness. Ash-blond hair that 
was very thick and straight and long. Black eyes, and dark 
brows that set them off against her light hair and pale 
skin. High cheekbones and slightly hollow cheeks, a clean 
softly defined chin and jaw. Her movements were grace- 
ful and controlled, her walk gliding; her voice was low, 
her speech more slow than rapid. What I cannot describe 
is ... I was about to write: that indescribable grace I 
found in her. The way her throat corded slightly when 
she laughed, the curve of her wrist when she held a ciga- 
rette, the expression of her eyes when she leaned across 
the table to take my hand. All of these things are in the 
realm of the rare drunkenness, the self-glorifying glory 
of love. All wisdom is unspeakable, and such love, it 
seems to a lover, the most unspeakable of all. 

Before Annushka my life had seemed solitary, a 
cruise in night waters. Other vessels sailed in the dis- 
tance, islands glimmered, lights flashed, brief greetings 
and muffled farewells, the familiar perpetual sound of 
my own wake and the wind I made in passing. But with 
my love for Annushka it seemed that at last I had landed, 
at last touched shore, debarked from the drift of a lone 
existence. That is the great illusion of love. 

I speak with no bitterness, only from what distance 
this little time has given me. Very simply, desire suspends 
judgment. The joy of desiring her was terribly intense. 
Now that the joy and she are past, desire ebbs and judg- 
ment returns on the opposite tide. 
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To EXPLAIN how 1 discovered Annushka I must go back 
to another girl, the one through whom I met her. 
Strangely, this girl was the first toward whom I ever felt 
anything like love, and for that alone she is worth writing 
about now. This was a girl named Marlene with whom I 
went to public school for a year. After that I did not 
see her for ten years. Late in the spring of last year I met 
her as I was sitting on a bench in Union Square with a 
sketch pad, drawing an old bum asleep on the bench 
across from me. 

When I saw her on the bench next to mine I did not 
recognize her at first. I remembered Marlene as a pale thin 
girl with straight black hair, a narrow mouth and sharp 
nose; her whole face had seemed a bit peaked and 
pinched. Her eyes were light brown but, by their reti- 
cence perhaps, suggested darkness. During that year in 
school, when I was fifteen, I had watched her in the hall- 
ways, walked by her home at night, dreamed of her. Once 
I had accidentally leaned over her desk, brushed against her 
hair, and been surprised by the delicate sweetness of its 
scent. I dreamed later of embracing her and smelling the 
fragility of her hair. 

I never spoke to this girl, for by doing so I would have 
become even more of an outcast at school than I was. Any 
boy who spent time with her would atone with months 
of mockery. Marlene herself suffered all the cruelty 
schoolchildren can inflict on others of their herd. When 
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the girl was fourteen a story had spread that she would 
have sex with boys in the basement of her home. The 
excited rumor was that she had done this many times al- 
ready. The story may or may not have been true. Perhaps 
she had merely played at exploring with a boy who had 
embellished the incident to his friends. Certainly even 
the boys in the school had only the most elementary idea 
of the sex act, speaking of it with words whose meaning 
was known only through grotesquely inaccurate tales 
exchanged in snickering secretive groups. But our curi- 
osity and furtive excitement were immense; any tale or 
bit of information that dealt with sex ran through the 
whole juvenile community in a day. 

Like all children we had a tribal store of legends and a 
corresponding pantheon of gods and demons to repre- 
sent our knowledge of the world. There was a male gym 
teacher whom we worshiped as a model of callous mas- 
culinity and whose swagger we assiduously aped, a cynical 
history teacher whose approval the brighter students tried to 
win, a boy whose practical jokes on teachers won the ad- 
miration of us who did not dare. Marlene took a place in 
this pantheon of childhood venerations, became a sort of 
heathen idol to childish minds struggling to accommodate 
new adult urges to their world. 

No girl in the school would speak to Marlene. The boys 
who gathered in the yard laughed when she passed. Be- 
neath their jokes and boasts they hated her for challeng- 
ing their frail virility. Anyone who even stood and spoke 
to her absorbed the taint. 

I often watched this girl, thin and pale and quiet, sex- 
ual scapegoat of a thousand children. I looked at her 
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barely developed breasts beneath her poor print dress, 
her silent gliding walk, and wondered if the tales were 
true. She spoke to no one, made herself invisible by be- 
ing impervious to what she heard. She looked neither 
right nor left, her eyes a mask of adult dignity and self- 
contained resignation. I was drawn to her not merely for 
her halo of erotic myth but because I guessed at the suf- 
fering she must endure, was fascinated by her with- 
drawn calm and capacity for pain. I felt for her something 
closer to love than were any of the cravings I had felt for 
much prettier girls. 

Actually, my feelings for her were those of one hurt 
child for another. I was almost as marked for jibes and 
ostracism as she by my excellence in studies and my in- 
terest in painting and poetry. I felt that without 
even speaking, just by touching, we could lose our isola- 
tion in each other, communicate our childish woe. I had 
reveries in which I made love to her in a way that was 
curiously compounded of the grossest sadistic lust and 
utter tenderness. 

After one year she disappeared from school. I did not 
see her again until that afternoon in Union Square ten 
years later. I had just finished sketching the old bum 
asleep on the bench. A policeman stopped, looked at him, 
and smacked him across the thin soles of his shoes with 
his club. The force of the blow went in a visible wave up 
his legs, his back, his neck. He rose quickly to his feet, 
rubbing the top of his head where the shock of the blow 
was still reverberating, massaged his white stubble as he 
shuffled submissively away. I heard a sound from the 
bench on my right, a snuffle of disapproval. I turned to see 
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a tall thin girl with straight black hair glaring at the back 
of the policeman as he walked on. She turned to me and said 
with a hard nasal voice, <f Why do they have to wake them 
up that way? They don't have to be such sons-of-bitches 
about it." 

The girl's face, devoid of cosmetics except for heavy 
blue eye-shadow, was pulled into an expression of scorn; 
she held a long black cigarette holder as if with repug- 
nance between the thumb and forefinger of a limp right 
hand. She wore a plain black dress and black shoes with 
very high heels. Her hair was pulled back taut in a pony 
tail and a dangling necklace of imitation coral hung on 
her flat chest. Her eyes, though light brown, seemed 
strongly illumined, as though all her soul were just be- 
hind them, and her face bore an expression of thin-lipped 
disdain that bordered on frigidity. Her face said that only 
the life of her soul was worth her attention, all else 
dwindled into triviality before her high scrutiny. She must 
be very lonely, I thought, and possibly religious. 

I asked the girl if I did not know her. She coldly said 
no and turned away. I insisted and at last did remember 
who she was, said her name was Marlene and we had 
gone to the same high school for a year. She smiled, said 
yes, she thought perhaps she did remember me after all. 

"Are you an artist?" she asked, nodding at my sketch 
pad. 

I said I was and her interest increased a good bit. After 
a minute or two of awkward conversation she looked at 
her watch, said she must apologize but she had an ap- 
pointment to keep. She was having a party Saturday 
night, would I like to come? Without waiting for an an- 
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swer she got up, took the pad and pencil from my hand 
and scribbled something on the back cover. I ought to 
come; being an artist, I would find the people at the 
party very interesting. She said good-by and walked off 
quickly with a last curt wave of the hand, maneuvering 
among the pigeons in her high-heeled shoes with marvel- 
ous dexterity. She dwindled down the walk, very straight 
and businesslike, as if to say to every man she passed, 
"How presumptuous of you to think of me that way!" 

The following week I was harried and disturbed. Be- 
sides painting hard, I quarreled with the girl I had been 
spending most of my time with. When Saturday came I 
had forgotten about Marlene and her party. I spent the 
afternoon and evening painting. At midnight I stopped, 
exhausted, desperate for company, talk, drinking, a 
woman. I remembered the address on the back of my pad 
and looked at it. The party was only a dozen blocks away 
on the Lower East Side. 



WHEN MARLENE opened the door I entered the living 
room of an apartment that took up the entire third floor 
of the tenement building. Music was coming from a 
phonograph, the lights were dim, and people milled or 
stood in groups talking. Marlene was again or still 
wearing the black dress and imitation coral necklace, but 
now her feet were bare. The people about the room were 
variously dressed, some in formal suits and dresses, some 
in jeans and sweatshirts; one girl wore a black leotard. 
18 
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The room was decorated with sling chairs and Van 
Gogh reproductions, and on one wall was a large mural 
obviously painted by several hands during a drunken 
party. I had stumbled into a kind of party I usually tried 
to avoid. Within ten minutes someone would ask me 
what I did and, on hearing that I was a painter, involve 
me in an excruciating conversation on art. 

Marlene said a few words of greeting, in a hurry to 
return to some other hostess's duty, and left me to find my 
own way about the room full of people. I was scanning 
the room when I heard a peal of loud high laughter be- 
hind me. I turned and saw two people sitting cross-legged 
on the floor in a corner. A tall, thin, but broad-shouldered 
man with red hair and heavy lips, his face badly scarred 
by acne, was bent smiling over a drink. A girl with straight 
blond hair, wearing a white dress with blue flowers, sat 
next to him laughing very hard. My gaze interrupted her 
laughter. Her eyes held mine briefly as if in half-joking 
apology, and I realized that in my disappointment with 
the party I had been wearing an expression of weary an- 
noyance. The girl finished laughing a little more quietly 
and turned back to her friend. A moment later she 
glanced at me quickly, but the man was saying something 
she found very funny and she turned again to listen to 
him. 

I went to the table where the drinks were, poured a 
large glass of wine, and walked back toward them. I 
stood leaning on the wall a few feet away and the man 
immediately included me in his audience. He was slightly 
drunk and spoke with great enthusiasm, looking now at 
the girl and now at me. Above his muscular neck, his 
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acne-scarred face kept puckering like a piece of wrinkled 
old wallpaper. He held his drink in his left hand as he 
gestured with the right. 

"They spend too much time and energy looking in- 
teresting to have anything left over to create with. They 
think sensitivity means passivity. It doesn't. Sensitivity 
is a form of enthusiasm." 

He turned to me, and with him the girl turned. 

"What do you do?" 

Tm a painter." 

"A real one?" 

"I think so." 

The girl smiled tentatively at me. I smiled back and she 
avoided my eyes. 

"Good," he said, "then you know what I'm talking 
about. Take Marlene, for example. You know Mar- 
lene . . ." 

"I don't know her very well, really, at least not 
for . . ." 

"All right, but you know her. You don't have to know 
her very well. A perfect female intellectual. She has to 
be seduced through the head. And that is a perversion if 
I ever heard of one." 

I sat down with them on the floor. The blond girl was 
smiling and glanced surreptitiously at me to see if I was 
smiling too. I was sure I would leave the party with her. 
Something in the looks we exchanged had convinced me 
her reticence, her quiet and self-conscious gaiety. 
Meanwhile I listened to the tall red-headed man with 
patience, waiting for him to introduce us and then fill 
20 
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enough time for me to ask her to leave without embar- 
rassing her. 

"Marlene," the man went on, "won't descend to or- 
dinary corporeal love. You can sleep with her but you 
have to proceed via the soul. Do you know how it's done?" 

I shook my head, smiling. 

"Well, you talk about Kafka. You talk about Kafka for 
an hour and a half this is to make her go to bed with 
you, remember. You talk passionately, stare into her eyes 
as if you were talking about the Deity, or the buttocks of 
the Venus de Milo. Keep asking her if she understands, 
no, really understands. She nods back at you with tears in 
her eyes. Meanwhile what's going on in her head is this: 
1 am lonely and misunderstood. I understand Kafka. If 
you understand Kafka you understand me. I am so lonely 
that if you understand me, I love you. And if I am ever 
to hear you speak so understandingly about Kafka again, 
men being as they are, I will have to go to bed with you.' 
So she does, as a spiritual duty. 

"So you keep talking about Kafka. Or you can use 
Thomas or Lorca; girls like Marlene love them for 
all the wrong reasons. They expect from poetry what 
they ought to be getting from sex, and they expect from 
sex what they ought to be getting from poetry." 

He was enjoying himself enormously. As he spoke, his 
hands, large and bony and strong, inscribed his ideas on 
the air. I kept looking at the girl. Although she did not 
look at me, I knew she felt my eyes on her. I noticed the 
lean soft line of her chin and throat as she drank. 
I watched both their hands, his strong with clearly artic- 
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ulated joints, hers very slender and calm upon her glass 

like twin white birds upon a bough. 

At that moment Marlene appeared with a large bottle 
of wine. She asked if we were enjoying the party. 

"Oh yes/" said the man with enthusiasm, "wonderful 
party." 

Marlene left the bottle of wine with us and walked 
away. We refilled our glasses. 

"Wonderful party!" the man snorted as soon as Mar- 
lene was gone. "By the way, my name is Adolph." 

I introduced myself and we shook hands. He nodded 
toward the girl and took her hand in his. 

"This is Miss Annya Bobrinsky, but you can call her 
Annushka when you know her very well." 

I said, "Hello, Annushka." The girl smiled and looked 
down. The strong, homely, red-headed man laughed very 
loudly, released the girl's hand, and continued from ex- 
actly where he had left off. 

"Wonderful party. It's a lonely-hearts club. To be a 
member you have to be an artist or a radical. Radicals 
who sign loyalty oaths to teach and artists who work for 
advertising companies." 

"And why," I said, "are you here?" 

"Same reason as the others. After all, look at my face. 
No, no, don't be embarrassed. It's quite all right. I've 
been living with it for years. I have had acne since I was 
twelve. Between the ages of twelve and twenty I had 
no friends. Any world I had I invented myself. But now 
there's a world ready-made and waiting for me. I put on 
the clothes and manner that have become a clan emblem 
and come to these parties. It means that I'm different 
22 
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from most people, smart enough not to believe in a world 
of cocktails, television and armaments prosperity but not 
smart enough to invent another to replace it for myself, 
I want the company of people who have the same prob- 
lems I have. I wouldn't laugh at them any more than they 
would laugh at me. 

"Sure, the bohemian movement was an artistic move- 
ment once, but now it's been institutionalized lite almost 
everything else. The old symbols of revolt have been 
taken over by the hangers-on and the real artists have had 
to go elsewhere. But for me it's fine. What in hell would 
I do or say at a normal middle-class party? Me, with my 
artiste manque personality. At a place like this I can find 
others like myself too much imagination and too little 
will. The only danger is in believing your own propa- 
ganda, like Marlene. But if you develop a sense of humor 
about it, it really isn't half bad." 

He burst out laughing, rocking his body backward 
and forward. He was enjoying his self -mockery with such 
relish that the girl and I laughed too. We had all finished 
several glasses of wine and the things he said were becom- 
ing funnier and funnier. We refilled our glasses. The man 
suddenly rose to his feet with a nod toward the opposite 
corner of the room. 

"You must excuse me. I see a girl over there who looks 
as though she has a passion for Joyce. After all, it takes 
so much sensitivity to understand, no, I mean really un- 
derstand the suffering of Joyce! Take Portrait of the 
Artist, for example. It's a perfect description of my own 
youth, you know/* 

With that he stopped smiling, set an expression of in- 
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tense seriousness on his face, and started unsteadily across 
the room toward a girl \vho stood looking out the win- 
dow with an expression so self-consciously displaying the 
scars of a battle with some mysterious fate that Annushka 
and I began to laugh again. 

I was sure it would not be long before I took her away 
from the party and back to my apartment. I felt hot from 
the wine and the excitement of a quick conquest. I was 
wondering whether this was the right time to ask her to 
leave when she began to speak with a quiet seriousness 
that surprised me. 

"Are you really an artist?" 

"Yes." 

"Then what are you doing here?" 

'What do you mean?" 

"You and Adolph have been sitting here laughing at 
everyone. But then what are you doing here? The same 
thing as Adolph?" 

She had asked me this very quietly but with a hint of 
antagonism. I was annoyed at having to discuss an in- 
volved matter when all I wanted was to take her home 
to bed with me. Did she too have to be seduced through 
the soul? She sat attentively, waiting for me to answer. 
I was already feeling the wine, so I began to speak very 
slowly and carefully. 

"First, I'm here because I heard there would be a 
party, what kind I didn't know. Second, Fm not in the 
habit of laughing at affectations. An affectation is a learn- 
ing device. For instance, if you pretend to be literary you 
eventually have to either become literary or look like an 
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ass. What you have to do is keep inventing new and better 
affectations to grow up to." 

"I don't understand," Annushka said with near-petu- 
lance. She looked into her half-empty glass and spoke 
in an aggrieved tone. "Would you rather see all the peo- 
ple here with the affectations of insurance salesmen?" 

"Don't get angry," I said smiling. "You're mixing up 
affectations and crutches. An affectation is a working 
tool. It only becomes a crutch when it's used as it is 
by the girl who has to be courted with Joyce, or the guy 
who wants to be taken for an artist without going through 
the mess and agony of creating. They didn't forge a new 
affectation the way the first bohemians did, they in- 
herited one and made it an orthodoxy." 

The noises of the party went on about us. We con- 
tinued to refill our glasses and drink. Annushka stared at 
the floor, glancing up at me from time to time, listening 
as I went on talking with more and more heat 

"You see, when we're born the world starts hitting us 
with frightening demands, and it never stops. When we 
are very young we are too weak to stand alone, so we 
borrow crutches. Whenever we are threatened, we lean 
on them and think, Tm smart' or Tm strong' or Tm rich' 
or Tm liked/ We go on through life changing one kind 
of crutch for another. 

"Once in a while there is a man who throws away the 
crutches and stands without them. He is lonely, scarred, 
terrible to see, and a hundred times more happy and wise 
than the others. Some people are constitutionally un- 
fitted for standing alone but are too smart to believe in 
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cratches; they become neurotic cripples or go mad. But 

most people just limp along/ 5 

Annushka was still quiet and serious but her voice had 
lost its antagonism. "How can you tell one from the 
other? Or who's to say that a person won't throw away 
his crutches, or fall back on them?" 

"It's not easy/' I said. "Sometimes the line is very thin. 
In fact, I can give you a perfect case. There's an old man 
in my neighborhood, on Second Avenue, an old actor. He 
must be about sixty, very tall, still very handsome. His 
hair is white and his face is deeply lined. Even fifteen 
years ago he must have been a matinee idol. All through 
the year he wears a heavy old cloth coat with an alpaca 
collar, the kind impresarios and tycoons wore thirty years 
ago. Under it there is always a clean white shirt and a 
silk cravat. 

"This man walks up and down Second Avenue all day, 
from ten in the morning till dinner time. As he walks he 
recites speeches from plays. Not to the people in the 
street, he doesn't even see them. He recites to an invisible 
audience, an audience of many years ago, dead, vanished, 
dispersed, forgotten by everyone but him, because they 
were his audience. 

"Did I say he recites? He orates! Declaims! Weeps! 
Laughs! Sneers! He crosses the streets against the light, 
he hits people with his gesturing arms. He walks into 
children playing on the street; they just run out of his 
way because, like everyone else on Second Avenue, they 
have something to do. 

"He must have been a great star in the Yiddish 
theater, but now the Yiddish theater is going out of 
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existence in New York. This relic, this matinee idol of 
1930 cruises Second Avenue reciting King Lear 
and A Doll's House and The Dyltbuk in Yiddish. He 
goes through all of Hamlet's speeches. 'You are welcome, 
master; welcome all I am glad to see thee well wel- 
come good friend ah, mein alter freind, mein gnter 
jreind! 

"He goes up and down the avenue. It gets colder. It 
is fall. It is December. He still wears the same coat with 
the alpaca collar that he wore in July. Past the shabby 
little synagogues, the hunchbacked man at the news- 
paper stand, the Russian and Ukrainian shopkeepers, the 
Polish Relief Bureau, the kosher restaurants and butch- 
ers, the East Village coffee houses and the bars. . . . 

"If he were sensible he'd go to the actors' home or sit 
in an armchair at the Hebrew Actors' Society on East 
Seventh Street, a few doors down from McSorley's. But 
his audience, his compulsion prevent him from just sitting 
there and playing pinochle with other old men. He walks 
down Second Avenue reciting Hamlet and Lear and 'Dos, 
dos iz a dybbuk!' 

"Now the question is, is he so strong he doesn't need 
any crutches but his own voice and his old eroded face 
and phantom audience, or is he just mad? Then you come 
to ask the same questions about Gandhi, who illogi- 
cally refused to feed himself; or Garcia Lorca and Isaac 
Babel, who needlessly got themselves shot. Walking with- 
out crutches is walking an edge between supreme health 
on one side and despair and madness on the other. It takes 
great balance to walk there. Any log, any stone can be 
balanced. But greatness, beauty, come from a different 
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kind of balance, an uneasy equilibrium of awful powers/' 

Annushka slowly refilled her glass. She seemed to be 
searching not for a reply but a question. 

"Annushka," I said, "what you want is an answer, a 
score card to tell the poets from the fakes. Maybe even so 
you'll know which you are or ought to be. Just remem- 
ber, the only people with answers are the ones on crutches. 
Their very answers are their crutches. The only answer an 
artist has is to be always throwing away other people's 
answers and making new ones, hearing what his own voice 
says in the wind/' 

I felt that I had talked until I was no longer sure where 
I had begun or was ending, or even what I had meant to 
say. I looked at the blond girl with the dark eyes and saw 
her staring back at me. I had been so engrossed in what 
I was saying that I had become almost oblivious of her, 
following my thoughts with drunken intensity. I liked 
her now because she was listening quietly while I said 
things I thought were important. 

"Yes," she said, "I suppose I expected an answer from 
you. But doesn't everyone want an answer?" 

"Sure, even me. But faith in sure knowledge is like 
making a religion out of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
The best you can do is keep a capacity for error, refuse 
to let your mind be furnished by the management. An 
artist keeps his capacity for folly so that he can grow 
through it and keep rediscovering himself in his work. 
That's all he works for, to prove he exists. Not for 
posterity or museums, but simply because only know- 
ing you will leave an ash behind when you are burned up 
can make life bearable." 
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I was exhausted from talking. My head was turning; 
laughter and music sounded through the dim room like 
a distant surf. Annushka was looking at me intently, ap~ 
praisingly. I stared into her eyes and this time she did 
not look away. I was drunk, and now that I had talked 
myself out my mind was filled with whirling images, 
sounds, scraps and tatters of thoughts, I no longer even 
thought much of making love to her. 

"You know," she said, "that I haven't just been asking 
you to talk about Kafka." 

She had said it very earnestly but we both laughed. 

"Yes," I said, "I know that." Although I was not so 
sure. 

She stood up, swaying slightly from the wine. I looked 
up at her breasts as she stood above me. 

"I have to leave for a minute. Please don't go away. 
Ill be right back." 

She walked out the door of the apartment. I sat on the 
floor, incapable of moving, and watched the party. A fight 
was going on between the young woman in the black 
leotard and a slight black-haired man in a very expen- 
sive striped suit. The girl was alternately sobbing and 
shouting as he tried to calm her. I could not hear a word 
he said over the dance music and the girl's shrieks; he 
kept talking, his mouth working with unceasing and futile 
motions as if he were chewing something tough. Soon 
most of the people in the room had gathered around them, 
some laughing and some solicitous. I felt a hand touch 
my shoulder and looked up. Annushka was standing above 
me. 
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"Come/' she said, "I have something I want to show 



you. 

I got up unsteadily. She took my hand in hers, very 
cool and firm. She led me out the door and into the cool 
smokeless corridor. I followed her, puzzled and obedient, 
up the stairs to the floor above. Both of us were stumbling. 
There were doors to two apartments on that floor. One of 
them was open and she led me through it into a dark 
apartment with just a few pieces of furniture in it. 

"It's all right," she said, "it's vacant. The old tenants 
moved out last week." 

She took me through the living room and to a bedroom 
window. We stood there side by side, looking at the lights 
on the East River beyond the tenement roofs. The 
smell of her perfume, very mild and sweet, came to me 
mingled with the smell of the wine she had drunk. I 
looked at her profile against the window frame and was 
afraid to kiss her. I felt that while I was talking to her I 
had touched unanticipated depths in both of us. I did 
not know if this was the right moment to try to make love 
to her. Her high pale forehead, her hair in the weak light 
from the street lamps, her breasts beneath her white flow- 
ered dress, all made me feel a great desire for her, but I 
stood indecisively. 

"Isn't it a beautiful view?" she whispered as she looked 
out the window. 

I looked out and saw nothing unusual in the view but 
I whispered back, "Yes, it's very beautiful/' 

We stood in silence for a moment. She turned, looked 
at me with what seemed like a great effort at sober sin- 
cerity, and said, "Please kiss me." 
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I kissed her. We were both drunk and we swayed and 
almost fell to the floor. We began to laugh and I tumbled 
dizzily onto the bed, eyes closed in a whirling hot intoxi- 
cation. I lay there for a few seconds. When I opened my 
eyes Annushka stood by the bed undressing. The sight of 
her body as it became bare before me caused a profound 
shudder in my flesh. She lay beside me and we made love 
drunkenly, joyously, silently, her hands surprisingly strong 
on my back and arms, her face strained and masklike in 
the faint white light that came through the window. Then 
we must have both fallen asleep for a while in the de- 
serted apartment, lying on the bed and covered by an old 
bedspread. 

When my senses returned I sat up on my elbow and 
saw her dressed, putting on her shoes with great effort. 
She looked dizzy and sick. She got up and teetered 
quickly toward the door. I started to get up to help her. 
She turned and said angrily, "No, I'll be all right. Leave 
me alone," and went out the door. 

Still fogged with wine, I dressed slowly. She had not 
returned, so I went downstairs in search of her. The party 
was almost over and only half a dozen people remained 
amid the rubble and stale alcoholic smell. Marlene stood 
alone next to a table, drink in hand, looking thin and bit- 
ter. Adolph sat in a corner with the girl in the black leo- 
tard; she was wiping her eyes with his handkerchief and 
he was talking to her. I went down the stairs and out into 
the street. 

I had coffee at an all-night diner two blocks away. Sit- 
ting there, I surreptitiously sniffed at the sleeve of my 
shirt. It still faintly bore the scent of Annushka's perfume. 
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1 smiled, looked about to see if anyone was watching, 
then smelled it again. I finished my coffee and walked 

slowly home in the dawn. 



JUST BEFORE this I had been having an affair with a girl 
whom I treated in a way that amazes me as our familiar 
and recurrent traits always amaze us. I was then work- 
ing on three almost wall-size canvases. The first two were 
nearly finished; I returned to them from time to time, 
reworking them, as I labored on the third. They were 
the best work I had ever done. I felt the power of my mind 
as it guided my eyes, my eye as it guided my hand, my 
hand guiding the brush. Behind all was the blind black 
demon that makes raw energy leap like a half-tamed 
beast through the hoop of artistic form. I labored with un- 
abating nervous joy that was at once consuming and 
vivifying. I lived at that moment of naked spiritual con- 
summation that is like the moment of the acrobat who 
has leaped from one trapeze to another that swings to- 
ward him; as he falls unsupported through the air he knows 
he has succeeded in his leap and waits in time-hung exal- 
tation to catch the oncoming bar. In the circus dare- 
devil the artist finds something akin to his own special 
blend of risk, compulsion, discipline, bravado, and dan- 
gerous isolation in the performing act. 

But the girl. She was quiet and self-sacrificing. She 
cooked for me and slept with me. Aside from table and 
bed I pushed her away. I treated her as I had treated most 
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of the people about me since boyhood as objects. Ab- 
sorbed in my own personality and in my work, my rela- 
tions with others had been cruelly utilitarian. I craved peo- 
ple to satisfy my needs and kept attracting those who de- 
manded little in return. We always attract the kind of 
people we want, and we want what we deserve. 

True, beneath this was a frustrated, almost childish 
need for the warm ordinary love of men and women, but 
I secretly hoped to get it without effort. I pictured myself, 
ideally, as being surrounded by the richest loves and hates, 
beatitudes and damnations, sufferings and exaltations, 
but I always feared squandering something I needed to 
paint with. I was afraid that by giving to another I would 
diminish myself irrevocably, that what I gave to life was 
taken from my art. There were whole parts of my- 
self I had never touched, did not know could exist, feel- 
ings others could indulge but not I. I thought of myself as 
a painter and personality, never simply as a man; I lived 
more from literary conventions than from my own self. I 
had lusted, I had possessed, but I had not learned the 
secret of becoming more by giving. It is amazing to me 
now that I was able to paint so well when I knew so little 
about myself. I was still to learn these things through 
Annushka. 

Finally I tired completely of this girl who had been my 
artist's mistress that was what she had wanted to be, as 
little capable of love as I. She had been full of humility 
and submission that left me free for my own preoccupa- 
tions. The very guilt I created in myself by treating 
her so cruelly increased the tension under which I worked 
and, in a strange way, seemed to help my work. But at last 
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It became unendurable. I provoked quarrels from which 
I gave her no chance to extricate herself. At last she left 
in tears and I was free again, alone again. I felt a little 
sentimental about her now that she was gone, but that 
was all. I was just finishing the last of the three paintings. 
In two weeks I would leave for Connecticut to spend the 
summer in the house of a wealthy friend who was travel- 
ing in Europe. 

It was just after this that I met Annushka at the party. 
I felt that with the other girl gone and the three paintings 
behind me a period in my life was done and another was 
beginning. Perhaps that helps explain why I fell in love 
with her. I was ripe for it and, as I found out, so was she. 

Malory, the mountain climber, when asked why he 
climbed mountains, said "Because they are there/' He 
became great because he knew how to conjoin his destiny 
with the destiny of what lay about him. He climbed 
mountains just as one would naturally swim in water or 
travel on a road. It seemed that with Annushka before 
me there was nothing to be done but love her. Stendhal 
speaks of "crystallization" and other theorists of love 
have tried to explain that phenomenon. But no one has 
ever really explained how we make our choices in love. I 
only know that my falling in love with Annushka seemed 
to me inevitable, almost fateful at the time. 

The few days after the party I worked very little. I sat in 
Union Square and sketched, walked the streets, read. I 
remembered my last glimpse of Annushka before falling 
asleep in the vacant apartment the bedspread drawn 
up to her chin and one white arm crossed, as though in a 
final gesture of exhaustion, upon her breast. I remem- 
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bered her rising angry and embarrassed and Seeing the 
room. Was she angry at getting sick and not seeming 
beautiful, or was she angry at having given herself so 
freely? My feelings toward her were protective. Partly the 
protective sentiment may be a desire to be indispensable 
to those we love, above their disfavor or malice. But 
partly it is genuine pain at seeing another's discomfort. 
I felt that way about her, was sorry she had been hurt or 
unhappy. I wanted to see her but I had no way of finding 
her without Marlene's help, which I did not want to ask for. 
The second night after the party I had a dream from 
which I awoke in the middle of the night. In the dream I 
was in a great banquet room. Everything there was beau- 
tiful and sumptuous paneled walls, thick carpeting, blue 
and yellow drapes, huge tapestries, carved ornate chairs 
about a table. Above hung a crystal chandelier that spilled 
a creamy festive light on this evening meal. Seated at the 
four sides of the table were myself, Annushka on my right, 
another beautiful woman on my left, and a man across 
from me whose home this was. I knew that this older man, 
handsome and intelligent and graceful, was a friend of 
mine, the woman on my left his mistress. We were seated 
there, talking, getting ready to eat. The women both wore 
bright robes that left their lovely shoulders bare. The 
older man, like me, was handsomely dressed in velvets 
and silks and leather. I was watching both women and 
felt attracted to both of them, but especially to Annushka. 
We all turned our attention to the table. On it were silver 
bowls full of strange beautiful big fruits scarlet apples 
the size of melons, golden grains of corn as big as nuts and 
with a rich nutlike taste, huge melons which we carved 
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and ate as if they were great roasts. We ate and talked and 
drank. The taste of the food was indescribably good. 
Annushka smiled at me. Our arms touched. We were 
both filled with desire for each other. At that moment the 
two women began to talk and I turned to my older com- 
panion. He leaned across the table, smiled with deep af- 
fection, and said a few quiet words to me as his steady 
radiant eyes looked at mine. The words filled me with 
confidence and power, with so much determination, so 
much sureness of my capacity for fulfilling a great des- 
tiny that I feared nothing in the world. Listening to 
his words I knew that if I merely wished it I could have 
and make love to Annushka, go on forever eating these 
rich rare fruits. I knew I could do what he said I should 
do. 

I awoke in the night and sat puzzling over the dream 
for a long time. I tried to remember the words the man 
had spoken but they eluded me, as though their secret 
wisdom was too great to be trusted to the waking world. I 
finally got up and made a pot of coffee. I sat with a hot 
cup in my hands as the gray light began to come into the 
room. I watched dawn rise over the tenement roofs. A 
tangle of antennas, fire escapes and wash lines stood 
limned on the sky. I still could not recall the exact words 
of the dream but I could easily remember their meaning, 
and as I sat at the window I reconstructed the message to 
myself. 

"If you want to be an artist, you need only be one, for it 
lies within you. You can be anything, for everything lies 
within you. All that can block your powers is your will- 
ingness to be content with less. Perform no act that is not 
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your own. Do what your passion and Intelligence and will 
command. Art is a lady, she will be yours only if you are 
virile, clear in your words and purpose. You can win her 
as you can win Annushka and all the other beautiful 
things that lie within your world. Only do not doubt or 
despise yourself. Have the courage to live a unique life 
uniquely. Does a wolf want scales? Does a fish want 
fur? No tree tries to fly, no cloud wants roots. Yet you are 
willing to borrow the ways of other men whose natures 
and destinies have nothing to do with your own! Let 
there be no division between what you think and what 
you do. Perform no act that diminishes you. Struggle 
always to be more and more yourself. Be yourself, be an 
artist, be a man/' 

I knew that the wisest part of myself had advised me 
in my dream. I would be myself, I would be an artist, I 
would have Annushka. 



As I WANDERED about during the next few days, sat 
lazily through warm spring afternoons, the remembrance 
of Annushka and her angry disappearance remained with 
me. It was always present, merely inaudible at times. Then 
the memory came forth, its frail insistent voice clear 
when the traffic of my other thoughts was still. When I 
thought of the dream in which I had received a message 
from my wisest self I felt happy for having loved her 
once and almost content with that. I was not even aware 
for the first few days that my walks had been mostly in 
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the neighborhood that lay between the Square where I 
had met JVfarlene and the apartment where the party 
had been. 

The city had taken on fresh vigor; partly it was the 
spring weather, partly the new susceptibility of my 
senses, I saw things as does a man just rising from a good 
night's sleep, everything clearly defined, its contours and 
colors sharp, the objects bathed in light. Buildings, shop 
windows, automobiles, bums and pigeons, all the rich 
artificial life of a big city. I immersed myself in it thought- 
lessly. 

And yet my steps kept carrying me along the tract be- 
tween Union Square and that apartment. After four or 
five days I was rewarded with an accidental meeting. I 
was walking on Third Avenue one morning toward noon 
when I saw at the corner ahead of me Adolph, the tall 
acne-marked man who had introduced me to Annushka. 
I followed him for a block and overtook him. He recog- 
nized me immediately. I said I was just walking, would he 
like to stop and have a cup of coffee with me. 

"Glad to," he said. "Fm supposed to be looking for 
a job and 111 take any excuse to quit. In fact, Fm almost 
ready for lunch/' 

We went to a little restaurant a block away. He still 
had all the energy and garrulity he had shown at the 
party. When we had sat down in the restaurant he asked 
me about Annushka. 

"I saw you leave the party with her. What happened?" 

"I didn't think anyone had seen." 

"Oh, I saw. What happened?" 

I hesitated and then said, "Actually, she was a little 
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drunk and she asked me to walk with her until she so- 
bered up. I took her around the block a few times. She went 
back upstairs to the party as far as I know. Although 
when I went up later she wasn't there." 

As the waitress put food on the table Adolph looked 
at me with pursed brows. "You know," he said, "I love 
Annushka very much. I always watch what she does, the 
men she's with/* 

"And is she in love with you?" I asked. 

Adolph laughed. "God no! She treats me very nicely, 
like an amusing older brother. She has a boy friend. Yd 
always thought she was faithful to him but I've been 
wondering since that party. I saw the way she dragged 
you out of the room/' 

I felt a pang of hurt and disappointment. She had a 
lover. I had been only an evening's chance encounter. I 
felt stupid and humiliated at having been so excited by 
the memory of her. 

"Does she live with him?" I asked. 

"No, but they might as well for all the time he spends 
at his own apartment. He was out of town the night of the 
party; he left her in my safekeeping. But she liked you, I 
could tell. She suddenly got very quiet and well-behaved 
when you were there, and she kept looking at you/' 

Why was I so hurt? I hardly knew her, had no claim 
on her. She had left me in anger that night. Still, I kept 
asking Adolph about her. He went on with his rapid 
monologue, speaking, as he always seemed to, with im- 
patient excitement. 

"Annushka came to New York a year ago. As a little 
girl she lived in one of the poor Russian settlements in 
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San Francisco, Her mother died slowly of cancer when 
she was twelve and it left her in a very bad state. Her fa- 
ther had begun to make good in the canning business and 
wanted to remarry. He didn't have the first idea what to do 
with her and finally packed her off to boarding school and 
then an expensive girl's college. She was restless there and 
ran away to New York after a couple of years. That's when 
I met her. I fell in love with her, but unfortunately she met 
an old acquaintance of mine at the same time. That's 
Michael, the boy friend. As for Michael, someone ought 
to put him in a textbook on invertebrates. Don't misun- 
derstand, I like him in a way, but it was a shame for An- 
nushka that she fell in love with him. She was just begin- 
ning to outgrow the pre-chewed individualism you see 
at Marlene's parties. That sort of thing is even worse for 
a woman than for a man, it forces her to have a masculine 
intellect and male sexual attitudes. Women aren't artists 
and intellectuals, they're salesmen. The female is biologi- 
cally compelled to attract and excite the male. When she 
stops being a salesman she's lost as a woman. I have more 
theories about that. Remind me to tell you about them 
some time, they're very interesting. 

"Anyway, as I was saying, Michael is a hack pretending 
to be a poet taking advantage of the academies. He oc- 
casionally writes a scrap of very bad poetry, works for his 
advanced degree in sociology, and lives on grants. Mi- 
chael is writing a thesis on popular literature or, more 
properly, Anonymous Folk Literature as Social Criticism. 
He copies what people write on lavatory walls. He calls 
it 'a study of the wellspring of popular feeling,' or, 'the 
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record of the true spontaneous undercurrents of life.* He 
lias a card catalogue \vith tens of thousands of entries clas- 
sified by subject, locale and language with cross refer- 
ences. He has garnered impromptu messages to posterity 
in gas stations, restaurants and bus stations, on back alley 
walls, all sorts of trash. He says he's touching Veal life' 
this way. He has lingered in lavatories in three states and 
in Europe his foundation grant got him abroad for a 
year to poke around in lavatories there. Once he found a 
piece of early Jacobean obscenity on the underside of a 
rock near Stonehenge. It was his biggest triumph. 

"But after all, what else could he do for a living? Work 
with his hands? Sell furniture? Be a file clerk? So he gets 
three thousand dollars a year and tuition to copy dirty 
jokes off toilets and write a formal compendium of gram- 
mar-school humor. Of course it started as a hoax, but it's 
impossible to say how much he has come to believe in It. 
If you make fun of his thesis he defends it very hard. 

"So Michael is the prize of all Marlene's circle of 
lobotomized artists. He wears a beret, talks through his 
nose, and plays the guitar in C major and A minor. His 
father is a professor at a Midwestern university, an old 
thirties radical who worked his way through school driv- 
ing trucks. He decided his son would never suffer the 
miseries he had gone through, and he protected him so 
well he never found his own feet. At thirty Michael is 
still a pis de pay with a hidden yearning for the family 
hearth. I'm sure that within a few years hell marry, teach 
sociology, and be a conservative patriarch to a large fam- 
ily. I just hope it isn't by Annushka." 
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Adolph reached across the table and seized my arm as he 
gulped down the rest of his coffee and beckoned to the 
waitress for another. 

"Disappointed? So am L Someone should take her 
away from him. But who? Me? The Acne Kid? The man 
every woman looks at and says, there goes a prize mark? 
You know, acne is supposed to be at least partly psycho- 
somatic; your face shows how you think of yourself. No, 
someone else will have to. Annushka loves me very much 
and tells me all her problems; she knows I'm not dan- 
gerous to her as a man. I wanted too much to please her 
from the very start. I'm her court eunuch." 

Adolph released my aching arm and attacked the sec- 
ond cup of coffee as if he meant to chew up the cup. He 
took a crushed pack of cigarettes from his jacket pocket. 

"So do you know what happened to me while you 
were walking Annushka around the block? I'm almost 
ashamed to admit it after what I said at the party." 

He snorted through his nostrils like a great ugly horse 
and lit his cigarette. 

"The girl in the leotard didn't like Joyce so I waited till 
everyone had left and slept with Marlene." 

I grinned in spite of myself. "Did you have to talk about 
Kafka?" 

"It wasn't even Kafka. The subject of that night's im- 
passioned lecture was Karl Orff and Medievalism." 

He snorted once and leaned back, his big-boned face 
breaking into furrows. Howls of laughter poured forth in 
great asthmatic gasps. The people in the restaurant 
turned to stare at him apprehensively. His head was 
thrown back and veins protruded on his neck. He rocked 
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in his chair and shouted between gasps of laughter, "Karl 
Orff . . . Orff, can you beat that? . . . Karl Orffull 
. . . wheee! . . . disgusting! . . . haaa . * ." 

Adolph finally subsided, wiping his eyes with the backs 
of his hands and putting down the last of his coffee* 

"Say," he said, "why don't you take Annushka's ad- 
dress?" 

I looked at him stupidly. He was still chuckling and 
his voice was very loud. There was not another sound in 
the restaurant. A few people had turned away with an- 
noyance but most were watching us and smiling. 

"Come on," he almost shouted, "if I can't take her away 
from that toilet-seat sniffer maybe you can." 

A few people in the restaurant giggled. Adolph did not 
seem to notice them. He scribbled something on a napkin 
and shoved it into my hand. Then he grabbed the check 
and rose from the table, pulling a fistful of small change 
from his pocket* 

"Let me pay," he said, "Fm broke already anyway." 

When we stood outside the restaurant, he said, "It's 
the middle of lunch hour. The bosses have already gotten 
mad at their secretaries and turned down three applicants, 
so they'll be in a bad mood all afternoon. No sense wast- 
ing any time, I'll start fresh tomorrow morning. I'm go- 
ing to get a good book and take it to a quiet bar. Take care 
of yourself." 

He shook my hand and turned off down the street. I 
stood before the restaurant with the paper napkin still in 
my hand. Without being aware of having made a decision, 
I started off toward the address written on it. 
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As I WALKED to Annushka's apartment I felt hurt, de- 
ceived. I told myself I was unfair, she had offered me 
nothing beyond that one night. It had been a chance 
meeting at a drunken party, no more. Yet the scent of her 
perfume upon my shirt, the dream, the realization that 
for days I had been thinking of her it had to be more 
than a mere brief tremor of the organs. 

Besides, my vanity was hurt by the description of her 
lover. She was in love with a fool, and a woman must 
please the man she loves no matter what he is, conform 
to his image of women no matter what it be. She will 
descend to the lowest vulgarity if he is vulgar, rise to hero- 
ism if he is heroic. Being so false she achieves a sort of 
inverse grandeur. Through the power of her dissimulation 
she achieves a peculiar negative greatness that places us 
in a tremulous terrain where everything is uncertain and 
antitheses meet. 

But these reflections gave no comfort. It remained that 
she was in love, and with a fool. In his absence she had 
met me; I had poured out my innermost thoughts to her 
to purchase one night's pleasure, which she took casually 
and which left me thinking of her for days after. I was 
jealous, angry, ashamed. 

After twenty minutes I arrived at the building, a tene- 
ment like that in which Marlene lived. I walked in and 
saw A. BOBRINSKY on a mailbox. For the first time since 
I had left Adolph I stopped to think of what I was doing. 
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Would she want to see me? Her lover might be there. No, 
she probably wasn't even home now, but away at work. 

I went upstairs anyway. The apartment was on the 
third floor. I stopped before the door. There was the 
sound of a drawer closing inside. Not knowing what I 
meant to say or do, 1 knocked. 

Annushka opened the door. She was wearing a robe 
and her hair was loose about her shoulders. She looked 
surprised and confused. In spite of my timidity and 
rapidly beating heart, I found a smile and said, "1 hope 
I'm not coming at a bad time. I took the chance that you 
might be home/' 

She told me to come in and immediately asked if I 
wanted something cold to drink. I said no but she went 
into the kitchen to get me a drink anyway, as though run- 
ning away for a moment to decide what she ought to do. 

The apartment was sparsely furnished, full of books 
and cheap reproductions of paintings. Annushka 
returned with cold drinks and we sat on the sofa. She had 
wrapped her robe tightly about her. We were both con- 
strained, she with quiet control that suggested intense dis- 
comfort. She must have been wondering why I had come 
and when I would leave. We spent half an hour in miserably 
awkward conversation. We talked about New York, about 
books, carefully avoiding any mention of Marlene's party 
and what had happened there. We spoke like old and not 
very close friends who have been trapped together on 
a train. Why had I come? What should I do? What had I 
wanted to say? I looked at her and felt a great urge to take 
her in my arms, to kiss her, to touch with my palm that 
cool forehead over the hot shy eyes now averted from 
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mine, to hold her hips between my hands, her lips be- 
tween my teeth like the petals of a moist rose. 

The conversation ended. We had gone through all the 
trivia and evasions we would fabricate. There was no 
more to say. She was looking at her empty glass. Then a 
voice other than mine spoke through me, words that 
came from a second self. I felt overcome by an intense and 
unashamed passion that made me more strangely calm as 
it grew. I seized her by the shoulders and looked at her. 

"Listen/* I said, "we haven't talked about the night of 
the party. I don't know what there is to say about it now. 
I don't really know you. But the day before yesterday I 
realized that I had been thinking about you ever since 
without even knowing it. You may have someone already. 
I don't know. But in one week I'm leaving to spend 
the summer in Connecticut. I want to spend this 
week with you. Past that I can't be sure about anything, 
but for this one week I want more than anything to be 
with you/* 

I had spoken very quietly and evenly but my hands 
were trembling on her shoulders. She looked back at me 
for a moment as if trying to see behind my face. Then 
she smiled as though I were a great stupid child and put 
her arms about me. The sleeves fell back from her wrists 
and I felt the soft inner sides of her arms against my neck, 
her cheek on mine. That smile, as if to say I should have 
known all along, hadn't needed to ask! Perhaps she had 
been waiting for me to make the first sign, wondering if I 
were angry or disappointed in her, if I thought she had 
given herself too easily, if I had taken her lightly and 
casually, if I had a lover, if I would bother to find out 
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where she lived and come to her. Or perhaps none of 
these, perhaps this was as unpremeditated as that first 
encounter. Either she was mad or I was after all a child. 
Without my having spoken she simply said into my ear 7 
"Yes." 

As I was about to leave, late in the afternoon, I aslced 
her when I would see her again. She said she would 
visit me tomorrow where I lived, that I shouldn't come 
back here. I was in the hallway; she stood in her robe just 
inside the door. She took my hand, smiled to me, and 
said as a parting word, "There isn't anyone else/' and 
closed the door. 

I walked home slowly. Why had she lied to me? She did 
not even dare let me come here for fear of iny meeting her 
friend who collected things people wrote in public toilets. 
I passed the evening and night in a dread of jealousy and 
apprehension, sure she would not come tomorrow. 
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As I THINK of it in retrospect, I ask myself why she 
should have fallen in love with me. For she did. The 
next afternoon I came home from a trip to buy groceries 
and found her sitting on the stairs before my apartment, 
waiting for me. She explained that last night she had seen 
her "old friend" and finally broken with him. Apparendy 
the thing that had happened to me that first night, the 
feeling of having suddenly debarked from the solitary 
cruise of my life, had happened to her too. 

Why? I barely know how or why it happened to me, 
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so I can tell but by wide conjecture about her. If only she 
had written a journal or confession like this one, the two 
could be placed side by side and they would make a good 
novel But only one of us remains, and these pages must 
rest an uncorrected fragment, a single perspective my 
own. 

My guess is that, as Adolph had said, she was making a 
last attempt to hold onto adolescence with her previous 
lover. Now she was ready to discard the last crutch the 
pseudo-poet, Marlene's friends, the desire to be a woman 
intellectual rather than an intellectual woman. I realize 
now why the things I said to her at the party that first 
night interested her so much. They must have had a great 
deal to do with my winning her love. 

Even allowing for the fact that a confession is always 
a rambling thing, I am recording events badly. I am linger- 
ing over little things and mentioning some important ones 
only in passing. I am simply being as realistic as possible, 
for this is the way memory sees them. The major events 
seem to have happened in the realm of the factually ob- 
servable, outside myself, beyond my will. I met Annushka, 
I went to bed with her, I met Adolph on the street, and so 
on. These things happened almost arbitrarily; they appear 
with the familiar, flat, alarming irrevocability of a suddenly 
unearthed artifact lying in the sun an idol from Easter 
Island, imponderable, and too big to be moved, that can be 
interpreted but not explained. 

What I recall distinctly are images, the sensations of 
some moments, the thoughts I had on certain occasions. 
They were not necessarily the most important if one were 
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writing a history, but perhaps that is why most history 
books seem falsely partial to me. Events, important and un- 
important, are always happening, but often the slightest 
one awakes great chains of ideas and imaginings while 
the greatest happen and seem done, accepted easily and 
simply. The history of the year with Annushka as it stands 
in my mind can best be pictured as the museum of a rich 
eccentric everyone's memory is a rich eccentric full of 
seemingly chance piles of photos, gimcracks, curios, clip- 
pings, scribbled and even undated notes. 

I believe that if all these items are disentangled, laid out^ 
the mildew and dust wiped off, then strange and unsus- 
pected patterns emerge. The background face in a picture 
taken at a party is seen to resemble another in a family 
photo, then appears again in a mistress's portrait. The 
crooked cross of a "t" on a check stub occurs again in a 
love letter. The gesture of an arm persists in the decora- 
tions of a room. It is as though a set of draftsman's curves 
had been used again and again in new combinations along 
with occasional fortuitous strokes. It is on discovering cor- 
respondences that I depend in recording what stands most 
in my memory. If I can spread the relics of my love for 
Annushka before myself on these pages perhaps I can dis- 
tinguish between the patterns and the accidents in my 
life. 

One night is especially clear in my memory, a time 
when an insignificant event touched off something like a 
revelation in me. It was also one of the first steps in the 
education in love and death that Annushka inadvertently 
gave me. Only one week remained before my departure. I 
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have never lived one week so Intensely. We barely sepa- 
rated all that time. We slept together, awoke and talked, 
made love, wandered the city. 

A few nights before I was to leave, we went walking on 
42nd Street looking at the crowds, the pimps and bums 
and hucksters, the movies and gyp joints and chop suey 
parlors. We saw an all-night movie theater that was show- 
ing old silent comedies. We paid and entered. The lobby 
had the peculiar air of all places that act as harbors for the 
derelict and weary, like bus stations an air of transience 
and the sadness of half-hearted attempts at a poor sort of 
comfort. The trappings of long-past prosperity were there: 
plush carpeting, a huge nickel-plated fountain with an 
animal on top that must have been meant to represent a 
gazelle but looked more like a lean dog. The fixtures were 
covered by glass mosaic that dimmed the light to a rich 
fused glow of red and green. But there pervaded the build- 
ing a smell of rancid food, of urine and sweat, the stale 
smell of poverty, poor bodies, poor hair, poor hands and 
teeth. 

The people were the gray swarm that gathers in places 
where anyone may sit cheaply in anonymity the same 
faces one sees in the park each day. Most are there because 
they have nothing to do and nowhere to go. Some are there 
to think, some not to think. Some are desperate, more past 
desperation. None are there for what is on the screen; the 
show is a pretext for this human harbor in the middle of 
the city. 

There are old men retired on tiny pensions, former 
clerks and mailmen and veterans of World War I. They 
live in West Side rooming houses. The all-night movie is 
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their only amusement besides the cafeterias where they sit 
for hours with one cup of coffee in shabby, clean, unpressed 
suits, reading the paper through, every word of every story, 
even the ads, the society and obituary columns, read it all 
twice. There are sailors in a strange city who can think of 
no other place to go. There are men who talk to themselves. 
There are men who stare hungrily at other men. There are 
blank-faced boys whose eyes seem already extinguished by 
something, by poverty or fear, by violence or the threat of 
violence. There are a few men with their wives, staring 
lulled and weary at the screen. 

Annushka and I sat down near the back of the theater. 
A two-reeler was ending. We laughed at the chase of 
the finale, one of those bedlams of absurdity and havoc 
that were the unique achievement of that great age of com- 
edy. We were almost the only ones in the theater laughing 
or even watching. 

The piece ended, and as a respite from the orgies of vio- 
lence in the comedies there was a short film of the kind 
that was popular twenty and thirty years ago. In it the an- 
cient wavering sound track gave the piano accompani- 
ment of a song while directions to the audience and the 
words of the song flashed on the screen. The songs were 
popular ones of 1930 mixed with others that even then 
were old. The whole production was like some poor reve- 
nant staggering into a distant age to haunt it, its face 
powdered white with dust and weariness. 

The invisible piano rattled thinly on, the lines of the 
song succeeded each other on the screen. At first the audi- 
ence watched with the same apathy it had shown during 
the comedy. Annushka and I sat bored and impatient as 
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"Harvest Moon" died with a tremolo and another song 
began. Gradually the audience began to stir like the limbs 
of a slumbering gray beast. A man somewhere in the audi- 
ence was singing quietly, as if to himself, and after a few 
lines he was joined by a loud alcohol-ravaged voice and a 
clear high tenor. A few more halting voices joined, em- 
barrassed or perhaps just tired. One by one others started 
to sing* 

I imagined a voice speaking the instructions and verses 
that appeared on the screen. It was the bleak, thin, frail, 
cajoling voice of a tired vaudevillian in a half-empty house 
trying to rouse the audience. Now the piano introduced a 
trite tune with a minor waltz rhythm and the thin frozen 
voice on the screen shouted silently NOW EVERYBODY 
SING! The words lay naked before us like an overheard 
indiscretion. The whole house, a hundred people, began 
to sing. Annushka sang with them, smiling* 

Even across the desolate interval of so many years, the 
disinterred music did what it was first meant to do, what 
only music does. Yes, even music like this sentimental 
and foolish and trivial. Through singing together the audi- 
ence had become a community, a linking of arms that 
joined what was common to them. 

And I? I watched Annushka as she sang. She was looking 
at the screen, smiling, singing loudly in her throaty voice. 
Watching her in the dim light I felt the same surprise I 
knew each time I saw her after my eyes' brief absence, a 
shock at her grace and beauty. The slight curve between 
her nose and upper lip and the exquisite trace of down that 
was there; the forehead with its smooth-looking skin; the 
surf of fine blond hair that broke over the shell of her ear; 
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the poise of her throat above her fragile shoulder. Her face, 
as she sang happily and energetically, aroused in me an 
urge to kiss the lids of those black eyes. She shone with 
joy and her face seemed to mirror the innocence, the self- 
forgetful happiness that singing together brings. 

I suddenly thought with terror, what will the years do 
to that face? Will it wrinkle? Will her breasts lose their 
firmness, her hips and flanks their lean beauty? What will 
my love be like when her flesh withers? How much of love 
depends upon the thrill given the soul by the flesh? 

I could not really imagine that. How could I picture 
this sweet flesh in ruin? But the image stayed with me like 
a vista one has quickly glimpsed and cannot forget the 
suffering and age and death that lay before her. It tried to 
shake off this idea, that she would suffer and grow old and 
die. I couldn't. No matter how much I loved her she would 
suffer all the normal human griefs anger, hurt, frustra- 
tion, age, disease and death. That cool blond face \vith its 
passionate shy eyes would have to endure bruise upon 
bruise, ache on ache. As she sang, her face lit by her joy, 
looking like a serene and abundantly healthy young girl, 
a shock of anger and pity went through me, a vain desper- 
ate urge to protect her. But I could not, these were things 
from which none can be saved. She would love and be 
loved imperfectly, even by me. She would suffer want, hurt 
those she loved, help those she hated, be victim to herself, 
give birth to children who would grow not to need her, die, 

My hands were clenched tight as I thought with ago- 
nized panic that there was no saving her. There was no 
cure for being alive! No cure for dying! Again and again I 
fixed my eyes on the lips parted in song, the soft tongue 
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against the teeth, the head bent back as though she were 
trying to look out across great distances. 

And what, I thought, if she should never die? Was that 
what I wanted? No, the thing that gave poignance to her 
beauty, made it more than cold decorative grace, was that 
it must perish* If she could never die her beauty would be 
glacial and unmoving, could arouse nothing in me. And, 
too, her capacity for love would be valueless. For the first 
time I realized that the time of her life she gave me could 
never be replaced. All of us were hurtling through our lives 
toward death, and because of that our love and compassion 
were not expendable. What we gave had limits, and there- 
fore was precious. How could immortals be anything but 
frivolous and cruel? For them nothing was irrevocable, 
there was an eternity more of what was spent. The immor- 
tals must envy us our death, for it gives us the fragility and 
poignant perishability they lack and which makes us lov- 
able. The greatest tragedy would be not a mortal in love 
with a god, but a god in love with a mortal. 

The song ended and another began. Annushka turned 
to see me staring at her. 

"Is anything wrong?" she asked* "You look so strange/' 

"Let's go," I said. Td just as soon go back to the apart- 
ment." 

'What for?" 

I smiled and she smiled back briefly, then looked away. 
But she immediately got up and began to walk out through 
the lobby, I following her a step behind. 
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IT is NOW my fourth night writing in the country house. 
I work through each evening and into the middle of the 
night, spending the days in a somnambulistic state. The 
days drift like leaves on a slow stream; I do not come alive 
until I pick up my pen and resume this confession. Writ- 
ing it has become the chief activity of my life, as though 
the rest of me were in abeyance till it is done. 

This evening I have reread what I wrote the last three 
nights. I see that some pages back I tried to explain why 
Annushka and I fell in love with each other. I answered 
for her as best I could but went on without speaking much 
of myself. 

This is the most difficult part of all. It is almost impos- 
sible to describe oneself. All the things you think are your 
secrets, unknown to anyone your hidden dreads, tics, 
hopes, rituals are known or guessed by everyone you 
know. They are secrets whose nature you betray each time 
you speak, or even by saying nothing. To the contrary, 
those things you think self-evident would amaze others. 
"So," they think, "he who is so worrisome and penurious, 
thinks he is spendthrift and careless. He, who jumps at a 
rustling in the dark, dreams of himself as an adventurous 
man." Most people's humble and sincere confessions seem 
laughable self-delusions to those who know them. But I 
shall have to try, and what I want to write about now is 
easy to falsify. It has to do with my childhood and adoles- 
cence, which shaped my love for Annushka. 
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My youth was typical for an American artist, I am prob- 
ably among the youngest, the last whose lives will follow 
this pattern which explains so much in the work and lives 
of American artists. For the pattern is changing, and those 
just a few years younger than I have different histories. 
The story has been told by innumerable writers, critics and 
sociologists. The hero was born in Wichita or Toledo or 
Houston, or any of a thousand other provincial towns. 
Early signs of imagination were stifled by parents, punished 
by teachers, laughed at by friends. If he lived in a large 
city all this was duplicated within his neighborhood be- 
cause, especially for the children, the neighborhoods of big 
cities are closed communities in themselves. 

So the boy was restless, lonely and unhappy; he was 
wrapped in anger, self-pity, neurasthenic fears. He had a 
longing for some place where there were others like him- 
self. Every effort at friendship and love, as well as intel- 
lectual contact, was thwarted by the stupidity and veniality 
about him. Out of public school, he moved to the big city, 
to Chicago if he was from the West, and then to New 
York, as those from Eastern towns had already done. Here 
he joined the bohemian settlement. Now, as he himself told 
it over and over again with lifelong fascination and nos- 
talgia in his novels, he spent a few years as an innocent 
provincial let loose in a rich and ravening world, stumbling 
through an education in love, crime, books, politics, com- 
radeship. Then he left for Europe, perhaps intending to 
stay there. America meant loneliness and humiliation. After 
a few years he became homesick and returned. He had 
learned that Europe is almost as cruel to artists as America, 
and that although he had thought of himself as an exile 
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from European culture he was in many ways incurably 
American and now accepted it. And perhaps his life had 
become more a response to the world and less a reaction to it. 

This has all been described in novels, biographies and 
autobiographies, but seldom has anyone tallied the score. 
What did it leave with the grown man? What in his youth 
and young manhood helped him later? What harmed or 
scarred badly? Perhaps it will not matter soon, for things 
are changing. The metropolis has been brought to the vil- 
lage and the cities provincialized. The artist's struggle will 
now be less against the PTA and the local librarian, more 
against security checks, university patronage, the shoddy 
ersatz that mimics culture even in culture's highest circles. 
But that was not our problem yet, 

In some ways this background was good for us. It made 
us want to be different, and that is our true duty, all of 
us, to realize our uniqueness. It tuned our ears to a better 
kind of culture. It made us ashamed to capitulate to others* 
taste. It trained our voices for complaining at injustice. We 
left the middle-class backgrounds most of us came from and 
joined the working class and left wing. It made us proud 
and militant. It civilized us in the true sense of the word 
introducing us to worlds other than that into which we 
were born. 

But we paid for these gifts. Our isolation gave us a 
yearning to be loved, accepted, understood. Our arrogance 
masked a need for someone, anyone who would not laugh 
at us or mistrust us for what we were, call us communists 
and homosexuals for thinking and creating. We carried a 
streak of habitual tearfulness and apology. 

Many a writer's fine first book was followed by hack 
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work, many composers turned to Hollywood film scores, 
many painters ended by imitating their early successes. It 
was not just the lure of money, it was that one touch of 
acceptance had made them loath to create things that 
would cast them back among the misunderstood. Popular- 
ity, the god against whom they had rebelled so strongly, 
claimed more of their faith than they knew. The final ma- 
turing step, for those who took it, was to stop expecting or 
wanting to be understood by their neighbors. 

When I met Annushka we both had much of this be- 
hind us. I still had some of the symptoms: I covered my 
loneliness with arrogance, had fears no conquest could 
allay, was often pompous and ill-mannered and frigid be- 
cause I was afraid that affability made me like those I de- 
spised. I had grown up in a stance that was combative but 
strictly defensive. 

Loving Annushka liberated me from most of what re- 
mained of this. With the release of so many self-conscious 
tics and fears, great energies were freed in me. I was so 
anxious to please Annushka, to make her smile, that I dis- 
covered a sense of humor I had not known I possessed, I 
learned to be not a fist closing in protection but a muscle 
pulling against a welcome load, an eye not squinting against 
the wind but widening in the light. 

That week Annushka and I spent every day together, 
talking, walking about the city, telling each other about 
ourselves. I felt desolate at the thought of not seeing her 
for a day. She was uneven-tempered and witty. She was 
sometimes untruthful, but usually from vanity, not mal- 
ice. She was hypochondriacal, but never for long and 
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partly from the beautiful woman's narcissism. Every little 
fault was a new thing to be loved. When I looked at her I 
felt overcome by beauty and sorrow, by the same sensation 
you feel when you look alone at a sunset and know that no 
one will ever see it as you do or know what you feel the 
sweetness and poignancy of trees silhouetted against the 
sky, of soft wet grass beneath the feet, of deep clear wa- 
ter, a single white bird gliding past a roof, of a sheer soft 
flame that cannot sear, a vision whose beauty is so lonely 
and intense that it is anguish* No one, you feel, will ever 
know this as I know it now. Annushka could waken in 
me that lonely seasonless springtime, the impossible long- 
ing, love, white and wild and eternal, holding me, healing 
me, opening me to grief that was painless so I could die the 
undying death with her to truly live again. 

The time was close. We made plans about all the things 
we would do when I returned in the fall The night be- 
fore I was to leave, we ate in a little West Side restau- 
rant. She reached across the table and took my hand in hers. 
I looked at the long white hand on mine; there was blond 
down on her forearm and a plain silver ring on her little 
finger, 

"Come with me this summer," I said, not even knowing 
what I spoke but suffering a panic of abandonment think- 
ing of a summer apart. We spent the night packing, first 
at my apartment and then at hers. We left for Connecticut 
at six in the morning. 

I stop writing for the night. I have told of the first week 
of the year we spent together and have covered dozens of 
pages. I have had to carefully set down the antecedents to 
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the tragedy that began that summer and leaves me here in 
early autumn, more than a year later, purging the grief and 
confusion by recording it* 
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To DESCRIBE that summer would be boring even to me. 
The things lovers say and do are shockingly trite. The most 
noble and articulate men are reduced to the sort of talk 
one sees in the letters of the barely literate. The writer 
wants to convey strong emotions but cannot express them. 
He falls back on the phrases he has heard before in songs 
and films. He speaks of his "undying love/* tells how he 
would "climb the highest mountain'* to spend "one mo- 
ment of happiness" in her arms, that it would mean 
"more than I can ever say/' His impotent sincerity is curi- 
ously stilted. It is the juxtaposition of trite poeticisms and 
misspellings that gives such letters their moving quality. 

That summer I threw myself into loving Annushka with 
a passion that seemed spiritually suicidal, as though I 
wanted to disintegrate with the force of my love and lose 
my personality in her. Lust can be satisfied but love is in- 
satiable. 

The things I said that summer were simple and dull. 
She smiled and said she loved me; I put my hands to her 
breasts and my cheek to hers and said I loved her too. Mul- 
tiply this by three months and you have the summer. 

There was great joy and great pain in this. I was realiz- 
ing how inherently unhappy love is. The loved one holds 
part of us in her palm; she need only make a fist. We are 
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fearful of losing her, and jealous. We have willingly made 
ourselves vulnerable to the loved one's least whim. What 
is worst, let your love turn away and sleep and a desert of 
unconsciousness lies between you. You are abandoned. That 
is the nightmare of love to be abandoned! 

Besides, we all carry in us an image of some imagined 
perfect love. It is the image we see when we are lonely, 
have no one, are waiting to meet someone we could love. 
Sometimes it comes in dreams, that imagined soineone- 
to-love. But no human love can match that vision. We don't 
like to admit the discrepancy and we make a virtue of ac- 
cepting the poor human love we find in this world. Yet still 
we love a woman for partaking of a dream, and that dream 
is inhuman. This is not what people today call "mature" 
love, but passionate love is never "mature" and I loved An- 
nushka with passion. 

But I am getting ahead of myself. These ideas did not 
come to my mind until the second half of the summer, and 
then in a half-formed state. 

Annushka and I had a ten-room house with a hundred 
acres of woodland about it. Behind the house was a cleared 
space with a great apple tree in it, beneath which we often 
sat together. After six weeks in the country we ran out of 
money and took part-time jobs. Our salaries were low and 
we spent the rest of the summer in a mock battle with pov- 
erty. We read, swam in the little lake on the estate, cooked 
our meals, walked in the woods, lay beneath the apple 
tree and talked and made love. I went on finding a youth 
I had never had. At fifteen and eighteen and twenty I had 
experienced fear of sickness, tics and twitches of the soul, 
agonizing guilty isolation. Now I made all the gestures of 
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tenderness for which I had been too constrained then. 
Why was I learning so late? How had I gone so long with- 
out knowing that the joy was not in being loved but loving, 
that one grows as one gives and is doubly replenished? 

But by the middle of the summer I worried seriously 
about how little I was painting. My uneasiness was greater 
even than I thought, for I did not face it. Perhaps I had 
gotten, or thought I had gotten, the thing we spend our 
lives seeking. This was happiness an utter stasis of satis- 
faction. In spite of occasional worries about my work, my 
love for her was like a spring that begins uncoiling and 
cannot stop. Nothing but Annushka could engage my con- 
centration. 

Around the middle of the summer I began to have many 
disturbing dreams, most of which I could not remember. 
Only one remains in my memory, for I discussed it with 
Annushka. 

The beginning of the dream was confused. The part I 
recall began with Annushka and myself having to get out 
of our car to cross a field. It was an early spring night, very 
cool and fragrant. A heavy rain had just stopped falling 
and we were both wet, our clothes sticking to our bodies. 
We walked across the grass, tramped through puddles of 
rainwater, intent on getting across the field. We came to a 
(fetch, on the other side of which was a blacktop road, 
parallel to it. We had to cross the ditch, whether in order 
to get to the road was not given in the dream. We started 
to slide down the muddy embankment and stopped with 
surprise at seeing our way blocked by a barrier of poles cov- 
ered with thorns and spines. I did not know how we could 
go on. Suddenly Annushka noticed that what I thought 
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were thorns were actually little blossoms with bright clus- 
ters of tiny yellow stamens and delicate white petals begin- 
ning to unfold as a result of the rain. Below each tiny 
blossom were little budding leaves. I started down the 
muddy slope with Annushka behind me, holding my hand. 
I was concentrating very hard on not breaking or crushing 
any of the new spring blossoms. I was exhilarated and had 
to use great care not to destroy them as I slipped down the 
muddy slope in the spring damp. 

The feeling during the last part of the dream was of 
vigor and freshness, yet when I awoke I was in a state of 
severe depression. I told the dream to Annushka and we 
talked about it for several hours. In the end we decided, 
though I with some uneasiness, that it was a good dream. 



ii 



ONE WEEKDAY early in July I went to New York for a 
day to buy paints. Arriving in the city was startling after 
so many weeks in the country. The dirt and rush and noise 
were like a sudden physical blow, I called Adolph, now 
a reader in a literary agent's office, and arranged to have 
lunch with him. Walking to the restaurant where we had 
agreed to meet, I felt as though I were in a jungle. Crowds 
jostled, traffic and shouting slapped my ears, sweat ran 
down my collar and soaked my shirt. 

Besides this, I felt uncomfortable about seeing Adolph. 
It was true he had given me Annushka's address that day 
two months ago, yet he loved her as a drunkard loves God, 
with resigned humility and hopelessness. They had writ- 
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ten to each other all summer. I felt apologetic for having 
Annushka's love. But when I entered the restaurant and 
met him he held out his hand and did not seem jealous or 
angry, just glad to see me, his old audience, back before 
him. We sat down and ordered and he asked me how An- 
nushka was. 

"Fine," I said. "We have a beautiful house for the sum- 
mer and part-time jobs. We live like paupers in a palace. 
What are you doing?" 

"Living well!" He smiled and attacked the bread the 
waitress had put before him. 

"I didn't know your job paid that much." 

"It doesn't. I have to read trash from morning till night, 
but I only pretend to read most of it anyway. I don't bother 
with the stuff that's just fair, I wait till I find something 
really bad. Then I sell it." 

"Where does all the money come from?" 

"You'd never believe it. You see, Marlene is in love with 
me. And what's worse, she has decided that beneath my 
pitted, clownish exterior is the soul of an artist. If I didn't 
have to spend my time reading stories for Puerile Ro- 
mances I could write another Season en enfer. She keeps 
giving me money to put away so that I can quit my job 
some day and write. The first time, she stuck money in my 
pocket and ran. I mailed it right back to her. The next day 
she visited me and left it in my desk drawer. This sort of 
thing happened five or six times. I tried insulting her, 
kicking her out, denouncing her as a bourgeois philistine 
to her friends none of it worked. Anyway, her parents 
have made lots of money on a missile parts contract and 
they send her a hundred dollars a week, which is added to 
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what she makes at her job. So she gives me thirty or forty 
a week and I have the best-stocked liquor cabinet on the 
Lower East Side. Every time I tell her she's throwing her 
money away she points her finger at me like a priestess of 
Delphi and says, Ton don't know yourself yet, but I do. 
You need help! You have to find yourself!' " 

"Do you have to do anything in return?" 

<f Yes, but it isn't too bad. In fact, she's getting better all 
the time." 

The waitress brought the main course. Adolph very po- 
litely asked for more bread and turned back to me and his 
lunch. He asked, "How is life with Annushka?" 

"Very good." 

"Well, it's early in the affair, the little faults don't 
bother you yet. If you're lucky it may go on that way a 
long while. It's funny how endearing a beautiful woman's 
faults are. Marlene's faults aren't much worse, but she isn't 
beautiful" 

"What kind of faults do you mean?" 

"Oh, you know, the petulance when she decides you 
aren't taking her seriously enough. And that hypochon- 
driacal cycle." 

"Yes, I know, she gets deliberately wasteful just to prove 
she has thrown off her inhibitions, and she tosses away 
money on fantastically useless things when we don't have 
enough to eat After a couple of days she disapproves of 
herself and starts finding symptoms of cancer." 

"Yes, but for God's sake don't try to change her, shell 
do it herself eventually. Look at what Marlene is trying to 
do with me. When you try to save other people you set up 
the first act of a tragedy." 
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I smiled. "Is there anything else I should be warned 
about?" 

"Yes. Annushka is very vain. Some day shell have one 
of her fits of hypochondria when she wants to be noticed 
and you're too busy with your silly paintings/* 

"There isn't much chance of that now/* I said. "I 
haven't been able to work all summer. I was counting on 
getting enough done for a show in the fall but that's im- 
possible already." 

"That's natural enough. Annushka is taking up your 
time, and if you'll excuse my saying so you have no right 
to complain.'* 

"Maybe it is natural, but it frightens me a little. I'm very 
content with her. Oh, I feel pain all the time, that's a mat- 
ter of course, and I enjoy it. But beneath the pain you 
feel when you're in love you get very smug. You have the 
temperament of a rich property owner." 

"Remember what Camus said?" Adolph interrupted. 
"That women love us for our faults and men judge us for 
them. That's why a man sometimes feels that turning to a 
woman is weakness; it cuts him off from being judged. 
But still, what would you rather have right now? Would 
you rather live alone?" 

"You know," I said, "I always imagined myself living as 
a free agent. Freedom, physically and metaphysically ab- 
solute freedom walking whatever road I chose, without 
possessions or ties. That kind of life gives you the extreme 
climates you need to create. IVe always resented the idea 
of a peaceful life. Maybe I have one now in spite of my- 
self." 

Adolph looked at me with interest. "You really are wor- 
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ried, aren't you? Well, no love goes on at the pitch you're 
at now. Maybe things will change when . . ." 

"No," I interrupted. "This isn't just another affair ? a lit- 
tle more important than the others. It's important in very 
different ways. For the first time in my life I am happy 
in a way I didn't know I could be. Why should I paint? I 
have a psychic full belly, and men with full bellies aren't 
revolutionaries. I have no answers to give because I ask no 
questions." 

"Except/* said Adolph through a mouthful of food, "that 
you're doing so right now/* 

"If I am, it isn't getting me anywhere/' 

"Maybe you're making a mistake we talked about once 
before. Maybe you think Annushka understands you and 
you're not alone in the world any more. It's an illusion. 
Wanting to be 'understood' that way is really just want- 
ing to be loved unconditionally." 

I felt uncomfortable, as though he had touched part of 
the truth. Then I immediately thought no, he doesn't un- 
derstand, there's more to it. We pushed back our empty 
plates. 

"No," I said, "she doesn't understand me very well, 
parts of me not at all. It's . . . what? The eyes, the 
mouth, the breasts . . . she smiles ... I love her. How? 
Why? What revolution takes place when you fall in love? 
What does it do to the rest of you?" 

Adolph grinned and lit a cigarette. "So," he said, looking 
into his empty plate and smiling, "you think you have to 
suffer to create, and with Annushka you aren't suffering 
enough?" 

"Exactly. Oh, I know it isn't a popular idea today. 
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Psychiatrists and academic artists are all against it. They 
call it nineteenth-century romanticism, adolescent maso- 
chism, mysticism as though there were something unbe- 
coming or unpatriotic about mysticism. They don't like it 
because it's antidemocratic and antisocial and necessary. 
The adolescence and pretension is in taking up false bur- 
dens and sufferings so that you don't have to face the real 
ones. Just face yourself honestly and you have more suf- 
fering than you could ever want. Most people hate to ad- 
mit it, though, because socially it's definitely not nice to 
suffer. But imagine a life without suffering. Eden itself. 
Absolute timeless stasis. Utopia. Did you ever hear of a 
Utopia with artists? They're banned from all of them be- 
cause they find peace and happiness an evasion of their 
destiny. Maybe being in love the way I love Annushka is 
a kind of Utopia, a timeless peace that . . ." 

"Shut up," said Adolph. "Talk to me again at the end 
of the summer when the fire has gone down a little. I love 
Annushka as much as I ever did, but that's only because 
I never had her. This is all going to change for you." 

We talked about other things for an hour. Adolph left 
for his office and I drove off to Connecticut. As I was driv- 
ing I suddenly exclaimed to myself, "If it's a choice be- 
tween life and art, I take life! I want Annushka!" 

I immediately felt foolish for my outburst, did not know 
what to think any more, and turned on the radio. 
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AFTER the last day at the summer house, the day that 
leaves the most vivid image of Annushka in my mind and 
is therefore on the first pages of this confession, we 
moved back to New York. It was early September. An- 
nushka resumed her part-time job as a stenographer and I 
taught drawing three nights a week. We found a new 
apartment on the Lower East Side. Annushka had grown 
up in one of the Russian settlements in San Francisco, and 
here in New York was a similar neighborhood Russian, 
Ukrainian, Polish, Jewish. We lived in the middle of it, 
in a fifth-floor tenement apartment. 

The apartment was a little firmament round which re- 
volved familiar constellations made of faces, sounds and 
smells. There was a gamut of odors one passed when leav- 
ing the building in the morning, a series of waiting faces 
at the doors and windows in the evening. But the most 
familiar constellation was the one that woke us every day 
the sounds that drifted through the thin walls and open 
windows of this human warren. 

The first sound came at quarter to seven the noise of 
a radio in the apartment across the hall. Our neighbor, a 
Pole, was an enormously fat man with a face like a startled 
infant round pink cheeks and porcelain-blue eyes. Un- 
dbr his left eye was a big brown wen. When he spoke or 
smiled it sprang upward in a nest of pink folds and furrows 
like a bug on his cheek leaping at his eye. It was still warm 
then, and whenever we saw him his flabby breasts and soft 
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globe of a belly were molded by a sweat-soaked undershirt. 

This man woke himself each morning by listening to 
the same program, on which each item was introduced 
and then eulogized by the announcer. Each morning we 
had to hear the imbecile good humor of a voice that grew 
passionately cheerful over every song and piece of news 
with impartial, vast enthusiasm. The voice tried to give a 
transfusion of wakefulness to its listeners through the ra- 
dio. Its loud unflagging jollity always seemed to us an of- 
fense against our dignity the right to wake and stretch in 
slow privacy. But the announcer's job was to get people 
up! up! up! and to work! work! work! The fat man with 
the wen beneath his eye listened, dressed silently, which 
always amazed us, for we somehow expected all that bulk 
to make noises as it was trussed up for a day s activity. But 
the only noise he made was in hacking up phlegm from 
deep within his upholstered chest as he washed. He let the 
radio kill the pain, keep him from thinking of whether he 
wanted to get up and go to work or whether there was any 
choice at all. 

By the time the radio was off, the kittens next door were 
awake and playing. A little woman of seventy with re- 
splendent false teeth and a black lace shawl lived there 
with four female cats and their litters. This little woman 
had about a dozen cats and kittens. They began to chase 
each other and squeal almost inaudibly; their feet upon 
the linoleum as they ran was like the faint pattering of a 
herd of mice. 

This had hardly begun when the daily drama started in 
the apartment below, every word coming through the open 
window. There was a family of three there, Galician Jews. 
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The father was a garment cutter, a tall man with a curly 
black beard beginning to show gray and long dangling ear- 
locks. The mother was a tall starved-looking woman with 
goiterous eyes, their son a miserably unhappy, whining boy 
whom his mother caught in bed with an erection every 
morning. The woman woke up first and roused her hus- 
band. 

"Get up! Get up! Bum! Loafer! Slob! Get up!" She 
sprayed him with poisonous abuse and beat him over the 
head with something soft perhaps a slipper. He dragged 
himself up and staggered about dazedly until he was 
dressed. He stood at the window and said his morning 
prayers while a pious silence hung threateningly in the 
apartment; Annushka and I waited, holding our breath. 
Then he began breakfast and his wife's abuse was re- 
sumed. Halfway through breakfast he finally answered her 
with a stream of guttural curses, the words still so thick 
with sleep that they ran together like soup. 

"You stinking bum!" the wife went on. "Get out and go 
to work! You'd sleep all day if I didn't drag you out. It isn't 
enough you keep your family in rags and run around after 
goyisha women in the streets at night? If there was a 
market in mothers you'd sell yours by the pound. You 
should die a slow death! Get out! At least I can be alone 
when you go!" 

Finally he hit her, two or three loud flat slaps, and 
slammed out the door. Then the mother turned to the boy, 
who had been busy trying to gulp down his breakfast so 
that he could escape to school. 

"Eat! Eat! You're so skinny you're almost dead* There's 
nothing to you. Stop picking your nose, you pimply-faced 
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little bastard! Better you should have no fingers! It isn't 
enough you play with yourself all the time? It'll drop off 
if you don't stop, and then what will you do? Do you hear 
me?" 

He tried to protest and she slapped him. He hegan to cry 
and couldn't swallow his food. She kept slapping him and 
screaming at him to eat. He choked and spat his food and 
gasped in terrific spasms trying to cry and eat and plead at 
the same time. The mother's voice continued till, in a 
storm of slaps and screams, the boy left and ran down the 
stairs. From the window, if we looked out, we could see 
his thin hunched body walking down the littered street, 
one finger poked surreptitiously into his nostril. The whole 
scene took place with few variations every morning. On 
week ends it began later and lasted longer, for there was 
no work or school to escape to. 

With the slam of the apartment door behind the boy, 
our day began. Every morning we lay in bed listening to 
all of this, discussing the life of the tenement as if it were 
a play put on for our entertainment. We nodded our ap- 
proval of this one, shook our heads with indignation at 
that, smiled to each other. We lived amid poverty and the 
bitter resignation it brings, exuding a poison of humilia- 
tion. Some were surviving it, not necessarily happy but at 
least compassionate. Others succumbed. Never, we said, 
would we become like that, eroded drop by drop till noth- 
ing but what was hardest remained. 

But now we were rich in time and rich in love. Why 
had I waited till twenty-five to do this? To love so abso- 
lutely. Nothing had ever seemed as dear to me as An- 
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nushka or the worried, jealous, pampering love 1 bore her. 
The whole city became a mere stage set for our love. As I 
write about it now I close my eyes, shake my head in em- 
barrassment for myself. We did all the things lovers do 
and are laughed at for. How fatuous we were. The world 
does not love lovers, the lovers merely think it does. Lovers 
are pitifully similar. Their world has narrowed until noth- 
ing interests them but themselves. Passers laugh to see 
them nursing their open secret with kisses and whispers 
and beatific smiles. 

When you are in love you lose all pride and shame. You 
expect the world will see and understand your love, and 
you pity all who do not share your blissful indifference to 
everything outside it. To a man not in love, merely enjoy- 
ing various women, the world is a stage, he and his women 
the actors. He plays to the world about him, says see what 
a fine woman I have here. He is gallant, he is on his best 
behavior, his vanity is easily touched. With the woman 
his co-actor or even just a prop, he plays to the public. 

But the man in love does not try to impress the world 
with his woman, he tries to impress his woman with the 
world. To me Annushka was the audience, I the show- 
man, the entire world our show. I orchestrated crowds and 
avenues, lights and little alleys and the Hudson at night 
into one great dance. I spent our little bit of money reck- 
lessly because I wanted her to enjoy the show, to hear 
her say "How pretty" or "How good'* or "I like it here so 
much/* I wanted to tie her to me with a debt of pleasure. I 
did not care what the world might think as long as she 
was happy. Half-consciously but not caring, we played 
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OUT roles as public lovers, the city the subject of our com- 
ments, a show we watched and talked about as one, heads 
pressed together as we watched. 

We went on undisturbed this way into October. The 
lump on Annushka's neck had gotten a little larger and 
two others had appeared, one on the calf of her left leg and 
another, the size of a pea, on the back of her left hand. We 
examined them carefully as she lay on the bed. There had 
been an early flurry of snow and the light came brighdy 
from the tenement roofs. I looked at the lumps, pressed 
them. They were not painful, just inert little globes be- 
neath the skin. 

"Just the same," I said, "you should see a doctor. You 
shouldn't let that sort of thing go too long." 

Annushka agreed. Neither of us was worried. It was in- 
conceivable that anything could interrupt our life together. 
She lay naked on the bed with her eyes closed, one arm 
over her face, near sleep. How beautiful she is, I thought, 
how beautiful. 
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OF COURSE Annushka did not see a doctor. She always 
had something else to do. She worked during the after- 
noon, cooked dinner when she returned, and we spent the 
evening together. Now that the very first wave of love was 
past we were having some difficulties living together. We 
were beginning to find differences in habits and views not 
charming discoveries but reasons for irritation. A more set- 
tled atmosphere was forming in our apartment. I contin- 
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ued to teach a few evenings a week at a settlement school 
and to paint halfheartedly. The work I did was not good. 
When 1 tried to paint I felt like a diver whose attempts to 
plunge into the depths are blocked by a storm on the sur- 
face. 

What had happened to my painting? I thought about it 
during the afternoons while she worked. Being deeply in 
love with her, I had made peace with the world, made a 
truce with fate. Love, community, peace, they are on the 
side of God, but the active world of consciousness is on 
the side of the Devil. The distance from men that en- 
ables one to see them comes only without the sense of un- 
ion with them. That is why the world finds lovers and mys- 
tics incoherent: worshipers, whether of God or woman, 
stand too close to the object of their love to see it or any- 
thing else clearly. Being in love, in communion, I had noth- 
ing within me but wordless praise of what I adored. 

And surely the mind, when it is free, is capable of end- 
less invention. For the artist, contemplating any object 
can be the first link in a chain around the world. Signs 
are always about us a stone, a gesture, one inconsequen- 
tial word. All knowing and growing depend on willing- 
ness to see objects from new and shocking perspectives: 
your wisdom is the sum of perspectives frm which you 
have seen. The mind is a sort of kaleidoscope, the phe- 
nomenal world provides the pebbles it turns in ever new 
patterns. But love rivets your eyes on one object, holds you 
to an unvarying perspective. Loving Annushka had hyp- 
notized me. 

All of these ideas were just beginning to form in my 
mind. No break came in our increasingly routinized life 
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until November. Annushka was suddenly driven to the 
doctor's office in a panic. The lumps had grown and then 
a new one developed on her breast. She told me about 
it at breakfast one morning, made me press with my fin- 
gertips beneath her robe to feel the hard little nodule. Her 
hands were shaking as they guided my fingers over her 
skin, still warm from bed. She asked me what it might be 
and whether we could afford a visit to a doctor. Her voice 
was trembling and tears were in her eyes. It was the fear 
of cancer she had carried like a scourge over herself since 
childhood. 

"Of course/' I said, "go to the doctor. I told you a month 
ago to do that. It probably isn't anything serious but you 
ought to make sure." 

I meant what I said. I could not imagine her being seri- 
ously ill. Love not only reduces one's capacity for concen- 
tration, but also the ability to look upon misfortune. 

"Please," she said, "not a clinic. Can't we afford a regu- 
lar doctor? I was at a clinic once, they treat you like an 
animal. They don't really care about what's wrong with 
you." 

She could not stop tears from falling, and her face 
showed blank panic, like an animal before the ax. 

"There's no sense in worrying like this," I said. "I'll go 
with you. Get dressed and we'll get it over with. You'll be 
miserable until we do." 

She smiled and pressed my hand, ran into the bedroom 
to dress as she wiped away the tears with a gesture of shame 
and relief. On the way to the doctor's office she was like a 
little girl going to a long-promised picnic, nervous and gay. 

Annushka spent twenty minutes in the doctor's office 
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and emerged with a look of thoughtful calm that alarmed 
me. As we walked home she explained what had hap- 
pened as If reciting a memorized lesson. The doctor had 
found nothing wrong with her except the presence of the 
painless lumps. He did not know what had caused them 
and insisted on a series of hospital tests and possibly a bi- 
opsy the following week. 

Back at the apartment we discussed it. I insisted that 
she tell me everything the doctor had said, repeated ques- 
tions, asked again and again. She was calm and slightly 
distracted, as if meditating some distant business. I was 
worried. Still, it was a relief having seen the doctor, the 
kind of relief one feels from confessing a secret. The mat- 
ter was no longer in our hands alone. 

We allayed our inquietude as we solved all our prob- 
lems, by making love. But as we lay together and I caressed 
her body, I could not stop my hand from passing over her 
throat, her hand, her leg, her breast, hoping she would 
not realize I was feeling the tumors. My hand touched the 
swellings and something like a chill passed over me. It was 
as though I had touched something dead lying between 
our warm bodies, something not even making love could 
dissolve. 



14 

THE DAY CAME when Annushka was to go to the hospital 
for the tests. I wondered if there would be a biopsy. The 
thought of that body being cut caused me a flash of dizzi- 
ness. I saw the knife beipig drawn across her skin by a piti- 
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less hand in a rubber glove, the white skin opening be- 
hind the blade like twin petals of a terrible white flower, 
its red heart appearing slowly as it bloomed. The finger 
probing, a slice of flesh cut out, passed from gloved hand 
to gloved hand, frozen, sliced, stained, scrutinized under a 
microscope like a little bit of beef. 

I kept asking Annushka for more information. Hadn't 
the doctor said anything else? I could not bring myself to 
say the word cancer. It was unthinkable; as soon as it came 
to mind I pushed it away. Annushka was young; aside 
from these lumps she was healthy. The word tried to form 
again, the first hard syllable sounding, and I censored it 
angrily. 

Through the morning Annushka showed no worry, 
while I was frantic. I kept asking stupidly, "Annushka, 
try to think. Didn't he give any reason?" She said she did 
not know and tried to joke about it. But by noon the situ- 
ation was reversed. She became nervous and silent, drink- 
ing cup after cup of black coffee and smoking. I tried to re- 
assure her. Her courage had broken, and on her face was 
the terror I had seen when she told me of watching her 
mother slowly die. 

At one o'clock, when it was time for her to leave, I 
started to put on my coat. Annushka turned to me, hold- 
ing her own coat in her hand, and said, "I want to go alone. 
I'll be all right. You wait here." 

I began to protest and she burst into fury. 

"No! I'm going alone! You can't come!" 

She was shouting at me. I determined to go no matter 
what she said. I started to button my coat. 

"I'll never forgive you if you come!" 
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I stopped and looked at her. I realized that I was threat- 
ening to pass that point beyond which a woman feels she 
is unbeautiful, the moment when she is surprised in her 
simple flesh. She would not have me see her that way. I 
took off my coat and sat down on the bed. She came back, 
quietly kissed me, and left. I listened to her footsteps re- 
cede down the stairs. Going to the window, I saw her ap- 
pear on the street below, walk briskly down the block, and 
turn the corner. 

I lay on the bed and listened to the mufBed noises of life 
in the building. For a long while I thought of the days we 
had spent in the country together, remembered her turn- 
ing to run back to the house, her white thigh glistening 
in the sun as I lay beneath the apple tree and watched the 
young beauty of her flesh with the joy of our love's first 
season. I resolved that no matter what happened I would 
stay by her, help her, care for her. 

About an hour after she left, I fell asleep. I dreamed 
that once again I lay beneath the apple tree in back of the 
country house. It was a sunny day and a light breeze was 
blowing. The grass was fresh and new-grown, the sky an 
absolutely pure light blue with one very small, very white 
cloud hanging near the horizon. All the colors and sen- 
sations of the dream the wind and warmth of the sun, 
the blue of the sky and the softness of the grass on which 
I lay, the tree trunk hard and rough to the touch all of 
these were rarely clear, distinct and pleasing. Suddenly 
the back door of the house flew open as if struck by some 
tremendous force. Annushka came running out and 
dashed toward me. Her hair was gleaming brilliantly in 
the sun and it flew behind her in a fine bright yellow ban- 
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ner as she ran. Her bare feet skimmed the grass. An aban- 
don of wild joy shone on her face and her arms were flung 
wide, silent laughter rushing from her mouth. I jumped to 
my feet. She leaped through space, sailed a dozen weight- 
less feet through the pure spring air and into my arms, 
and I felt the smooth warmth of her body. Suddenly our 
clothes vanished. We stood naked in the sunlight beneath 
the tree, embracing. Her legs twined with supple strength 
about my own, her hair fell over my shoulders, unbearably 
sweet-smelling. Then in a sudden and unsurprising meta- 
morphosis, the light changed in one flash. We and the 
whole scene about us were reversed in black and white 
like a film negative. Her blond hair was black, her body 
black, the curves of her breasts and hips and limbs set off 
in a nimbus of white like the moon's rim in an eclipse. 
Like two dark love-struck dolls we clasped each other in 
an ecstasy. I looked up. Above me on a bough of the tree 
was a cluster of three apples, ordinarily dark, now bril- 
liantly white, new and great and glistening. 

I awoke abrupdy, still feeling the unearthly joy of that 
embrace and seeing the three white glistening apples be- 
fore me. I sat up in bed and looked with surprise at my 
rumpled clothes and the thin winter sunlight coming 
through the window. It was late afternoon. 

I thought about the dream as I waited for Annushka to 
return. I could not explain to myself the sudden shift of 
light to dark and darkness to light. And the radiant apples, 
the white apples with, I now remembered, a few small 
perfect leaves about the stem from which they hung. 

A knock on the door aroused me, I got up and opened 
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it. Annushka stood there, a little paler than usual, smiling 
wanly as if asking my forgiveness. 



15 

OF COURSE Annushka's biopsy had not been a major 
operation at all, for in no case would they have operated 
whatever the results there were too many scattered swell- 
ings. It had been done by a doctor and an intern. We 
joked uneasily for three days about how worried we Lad 
been. Finally the pathologist's report was made and we re- 
ceived it from the doctor. The tumors were benign. 

What could be done? The doctor was puzzled. He 
wasn't sure. He referred us to another doctor, who in turn 
shook his head and referred us to another. We were finally 
sent to a specialist at the university hospital. For several 
weeks he tried daily hormone injections that were very 
expensive and accomplished nothing. The tumors now 
began to grow and multiply at a frightening rate* Surgery 
was out of the question; even if they tried to remove the 
widely scattered tumors, others would go on forming. 

For a while we examined and discussed each new tumor 
as it formed. But her embarrassment grew and she began 
to hide them from me. We both had many thoughts we 
were ashamed of, and we spoke to each other less* 

One day, about a month after the biopsy, I realized with 
horror that Annushka's appearance was slightly altered. 
There were more than a dozen of the lumps, the largest 
the size of a walnut, scattered all over her body. They were 
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not painful, there were no other symptoms. There were a 
few prominent ones on her hands and forearms, and An- 
nushka wore long-sleeved dresses or long gloves when she 
went to work. 1 noticed that she was beginning to keep her 
arms covered even when we were alone together in the 
apartment, casting little hunted sidelong looks at me. We 
made love in the dark more and more often. But long 
sleeves and the other efforts of vanity were not enough: a 
small tumor was forming on the right side of her nose. It 
was pushing at her nose from the side, pushing down on 
her upper lip, sideward on her cheek. I first noticed this 
tiny distortion one morning while she slept. I gazed at her 
face and thought with horror, what if this keeps up? 
There must be a cure for it, or maybe it will stop by itself 
and go away. It can't just continue! 

We borrowed money to pay the doctors and I took a full- 
time job besides my evenings teaching; I worked as a 
waiter. In a little over a month we had spent hundreds of 
dollars, most of it borrowed. And yet her condition got 
worse. The doctors began to shrug, to speak of experi- 
ments in progress somewhere else. They were solicitous 
and sympathetic and continued to send large bills. 

Christmas came and she was still getting worse. Lightly 
scattered over her whole body were hard, insensitive lumps 
beneath the skin. Did I dislike touching her? Was I slower 
to make love to her? I was angry at myself for brief mo- 
ments of revulsion and impatience. Although I never seri- 
ously thought of doing other than I did, I could not help 
occasional resentment at my whole life centering around 
her sickness, at my two jobs, at the changes in her body 
and her manner. But these ideas were always stilled by 
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the thought, "What if this had happened to me? What 
would I expect? What would she do?" It was the same An- 
nushka, the same person. Did I love her any less? The lines 
of Shakespeare's song kept running through my mind; 

Tell me -where is fancy bred, 

Or in the heart or in the head? 

It is engender d in the eyes, 

With gazing fed; and fancy dies 

In the cradle where it lies. 
Let us all ring fancy's knell: 
Til begin it. Ding, dong, bell. 

But I am moving too quickly. I must try to set down ac- 
curately what happened at this time. 



16 

I ASK MYSELF if I was prepared to take the responsibil- 
ities Annushka's illness thrust on me. I don't know, per- 
haps one is never ready for such things. They fall on us 
and we grow up to them as best we can. There were doc- 
tors* bills, keeping Annushka cheerful when I was down- 
cast, never letting her feel she was a burden. There were 
brief attacks of resentment at these responsibilities, but as 
long as there was hope of curing her each sacrifice was an 
act of love, a deepening of myself, a discovering of new 
capabilities. I even felt occasional touches of exaltation, 
setting out embattled against the bitter thing fate had 
thrown us. 

Annushka maintained a courageous manner most of the 
time, even joking though she joked less as the tumors in- 
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creased in size and number. I knew how much this cour- 
age cost her, for she lived in terror, cringing from fear of 
an evil presence mushrooming inside her. It was the 
realization of an adolescent nightmare she had told me of 
many times. It was punishment for leaving home, for dis- 
obeying her parents, for love and for sex. She sometimes 
suffered fits of panic when she hid her face in my arms, 
weeping and shivering. These, like the jokes, diminished, 
as though the horror was of such amplitude that even tears 
were useless. 

So Annushka became quieter, we spoke and made love 
less. She was ashamed of the creeping disfiguration, afraid 
that without her beauty I would no longer love her. 

Annushka thanked me again and again for what I did, 
I insisting that she was foolish to thank me as if we were 
strangers, that I loved her. It became painful for both of 
us and she stopped. There happened between us what 
must happen between debtor and donor she began to 
avoid me. She sat alone in her room much of the time, 
urged me to go out although she desperately wanted not 
to be alone. 

Finally I began to stay away from home. I told myself I 
should be there, ought not leave her alone with her fear. 
But I still found excuses for being late. I took walks alone, 
inventing schemes for making enough money to get her 
to famous clinics and specialists. Back at the apartment was 
a suffering Annushka who grew more silent and withdrawn 
every day. 

By mid-January she had lost a little weight and found 
that she tired easily. The doctor at the university hospital, 
now in charge of her case, spoke of a second biopsy and 
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further tests. For a few weeks we went through greater 
agony than ever before. There was nothing I could say 
except not to worry y which was absurd. There was nothing 
to do but try to distract her, when I could not distract my- 
self. I suggested walks and movies but she stayed in the 
apartment as though it gave her protection. Two phrases 
kept running through my mind as I watched her those 
evenings. First I thought, 'What if she dies'?" and could 
imagine nothing but a great black void where the word 
"future" should be. And, as I stared at her face, 

Tell me where is fancy bred, 
In the eyes or in the head? 

We sat together. The things on the radio and in the 
newspapers seemed scenes from a distant dream, a world 
to which we no longer belonged. The world was in these 
rooms. The world was three Annushka, myself, the dis- 
ease. 

One night we both sat trying to read. She got up quietly 
and went into the bedroom. When several minutes had 
passed and she had not returned, I got up and went to the 
doorway. She whirled about when she sensed me there. 
She had been standing naked before the mirror. She seized 
her robe from the bed and flung it about her, I had started 
across the room when she looked at me with hysterical ha- 
tred and began to shout. 

"Get out! Get your own place! I can't stand living with 
you any more! Get out!" 

There was rage in her voice, rage and injured pride, fear 
of being ugly and being pitied. We had gone through this 
a dozen times, but never so violently. I realized Low terrified 
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I was at the thought of not seeing her every day, even 
such days as these. 

Annushka screamed at me for twenty minutes, clutch- 
ing her robe about her as though it were the cloth of life. 
At last she fell weeping on the bed, and when I took her 
in my arms she kissed my hands and covered them with 
tears. We ended by making love, for there was nothing 
else to do. 



ONE NIGHT, early in February I think, I watched An- 
nushka sleep. It was raining softly outside as a large storm 
built. As still happened from time to time, I rediscovered 
a deep love for her, but even now I was tormented by the 
question of how much of love lay in physical beauty. We 
create beauty in our own vision, but there are limits past 
which our eyes cannot be fooled by our affection. I had 
fallen in love with Annushka's entire being. I had fallen 
in love with her grace and vanity and capacity for tender- 
ness, her humor and intensity, the hint of shyly hidden lust 
in her face and a history of suffering like my own. But I 
had also fallen in love, and perhaps first, with her dark eyes 
and throat and mouth, her ankles and hips, her full white 
thighs. But now her disfiguration was deforming love in 
things beyond the physical. Or were they beyond it? 

What, then, was the love I still bore her? Duty? Pity? 
Admiration for her courage? How much of my love had 
left her since the coming of the disease? This must be why 
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people were forced to swear at marriage that they will love 
through sickness and duress. 

As I thought about this a ray of quiet joy and acceptance 
illumined my thoughts. I felt again the truth I had discov- 
ered so late, the gift of wanting to give. I gently awoke An- 
nushka and made love to her, warmly, kissing her thighs 
and belly. We said nothing afterward, lay silently to- 
gether in the dark. This time I did not have to be grateful 
to the dark for hiding her shame and gratitude. She fell 
asleep again and I sat up over her for another hour, till 
the dawn. 

The storm raged briefly out and light began to come into 
the room. I saw her face upon the pillow, her hand thrown 
over her breast in peace. Her face was swollen with tu- 
mors, a great lump stood on the back of her hand. A tide of 
anger and hatred flowed through me. Why had this been 
visited on me? Why? I was young and healthy! I was full 
of the richest desire to love! Why did it happen to me now? 
I wanted to take revenge on her disease, rip it from her 
body and throttle it. And for a minute I could not tell 
whether it was Annushka's disease or Annushka herself I 
really hated. 

I got up and paced the room until the anger drained 
away. I sat trembling at the window. I was thrown back 
now on the solitude that appeared and reappeared in my 
life like a reef the tides leave bare, then cover, leave bare 
again. Another gray unhappy dawn rose stumbling to 
its knees. The thunder was exhausted and the rain was al- 
most done. Palsied birds sat bobbing on black wires, shak- 
ing off the rain. Another gray rachitic dawn had come; 
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again the crime of love was over, the mental crime that 
came with every act of love. Each night murdered love 
and dawn interred it, silent, gray. Then night retired for 
a time, and then returned again, shook off its daily dust 
and strode once more upon us in the bed like angry boots 
of soldiers on a road. 
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THE IDEA sat on me. Did I love her still? What in her 
did I love? I slept badly, often woke during the nights. I 
remember one morning when I awoke suddenly at five. I 
looked at Annushka almost without recognizing her. She 
was lying on her belly. On the back of one thigh were two 
large lumps, the skin pulled taut over them, and half a 
dozen smaller ones. I looked at this grotesque diseased 
limb. I recalled the leg I had seen so fleetingly as I lay be- 
neath the apple tree, white and dean and firm. It was the 
same Annushka. She loved me as before, would care for 
me if I were sick. 

But what good was being loved, even by her? I 
was finally gaining what close love will not allow enough 
distance to judge its object. The gesture Annushka had of 
breaking off discussions about money with a petulant 
shake of the head had always charmed me as much as it 
exasperated. But now I no longer thought it charming, the 
nod of that swelling head. It angered me. 

How could one separate flesh and spirit? And how could 
one help doing it the next moment? Ugly! Ugly! Diseased! 
And perhaps incurable! I had loved Annushka so much 
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that I had staked all my existence, centered all of reality 
in her. If she died then existence, reality would die with 
her. If she betrayed me the whole world would betray me 
the people I saw, the stones in the street, the music I 
heard, the air, the earth, everything. The feeling every 
lover knows that if his loved one fails him it is cataclysm,. 
the end of everything, 

I dressed quickly, put on my overcoat, and went out Into 
the morning. I walked uptown very fast, examining every 
face I passed like an anatomist. I frantically scrutinized 
the young and old, the plain and handsome. I searched 
each line and wrinkle, A woman of forty passed. Her body 
was shapeless and she walked with an awkward shuffling 
step. Her face and body had thickened. If she had noticed 
it she didn't care, or if she cared then not enough. She 
must have once been fresh and slender, but she had long 
ago left off the bait of femininity as a veteran discards his 
uniform after the war. The gray chill cut through my 
coat. Stores were just opening, their lights in the foggy 
winter streets casting fuzzy aureoles like ship lights on a 
misty sea. An old man sat in the cold on his doorstep, a tall 
thin old man with a cane between his knees. The hands 
that grasped the cane were shaking and his lips mum- 
bled things his ears could not hear. I hurried by. A girl of 
twelve passed, her face and gait still touched by the an- 
drogyny of early adolescence. She wore a thin cheap dress 
that hung below the hem of her shabby coat and she 
walked with her eyes turned inward on some pubescent 
dream. A woman about Annushka's age went by. Her face 
was heavily made up but the cosmetics could not thin her 
mouth, the mascara could not brighten her eyes. She had 
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tried to make her features correspond to an advertised for- 
mula of perfection and yet she missed even that commer- 
cial ideal. Her face was made up so that it would be de- 
sirable, not to show that she was a woman who desired. It 
showed no sensuality, merely a sort of physical ambitious- 
ness. 

As I walked through the streets, which seemed bathed 
not in more light but merely a more diluted thickness of 
the same suffocating gray, I came to Union Square and sat 
down on a bench. A policeman walked by wrapped in his 
heavy blue overcoat and swinging his club. He walked 
slowly and perfunctorily. His face was red, his cheeks re- 
ticulate with little blue veins in the cold. Bristles of short 
white hair lay on the rolls of fat on the back of his neck. 
Mouth slightly open, he ambled down the walk like a lazy 
drunken freighter, its hold full of sleep. He did not dis- 
turb the old bums sleeping on the benches. 

Why, I thought, can't we love the ugly? The saint can, 
but to do so he must surrender fleshly love not only 
the delight and anguish of passionate lovers' love but the 
particular tenderness and grief that only they have. He is 
a democrat; to him all souls are equally lovable, and all 
flesh. But the passionate lover's predilection makes him a 
royalist, first courtier to his empress's flesh and whim. 

Yes, you could love the ugly as people if not as lovers, 
but even that only at moments of truth, moments when 
you know. You do not even know what it is you know so 
surely. But the disparate parts of your nature make peace, 
accept each other, are transcended in a higher unity of 
knowledge. Before you, like a tableau, is the image of man 
born into a world that predates and survives him, living 
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and suffering alone, dying. And then you feel compassion 
and no fear. Life could not be otherwise and there is no 
reason for complaint or regret. There is only an endurable 
grief and the knowledge that the courses of our lives are 
just, simply for being as they are. Then you could love any- 
one the ugly, the stupid, the indifferent. 

But how long does that transcendent harmony last? 
Anyway, loving woman was loving the flesh, a special flesh, 
loving discord and disharmony with oneself. So after all, 
how could the man in love with a woman, least of all, love 
the ugly? Worst, what if the ugly were in love with you, 
needed you? What if your love herself became ugly? 

I walked home and wearily climbed the steps, entered 
the kitchen. Annushka was standing with her back to the 
door, wearing a bright red robe. Her blond hair fell over 
her neck and shoulders; the backs of her slender ankles 
were visible beneath the robe. She was making breakfast. I 
felt a rush of love for her. I felt gratitude because in the 
wish to give Annushka something worthy of her I had dis- 
covered so much within myself. When she turned around 
and kissed me good morning, the sight of her face hardly 
affected me at all. 
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I WANTED to flee. I imagined hitching to the West Coast 
or going to Europe. Annushka's apologetic manner be- 
came more and more infuriating. Her very silence was 
a standing apology for existing. She kept telling me to 
leave, and first with tears in my eyes and then a silent in- 
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ner burst of hatred, I assured her I could not, did not 
want to. And then I went off to curse myself with a guilty 
heart for what I had secretly felt. 

In the middle of March she went for the second biopsy. 
This time her departure was very quiet. She insisted on 
going alone with a quiet finality that kept me from argu- 
ing* I realized that my being along would hurt her more 
than anything else. She did not want me to see her ugly 
and afraid. 

Shortly after she left the apartment I fell asleep. Once 
again I dreamed that I was lying beneath the apple tree. 
This time the dream began in the metamorphosed state in 
which the earlier one had ended. I lay upon the grass. The 
tree with its old twisted branches was blankly and utterly 
white. I was black. There was no wind, there were no 
odors. A single small black cloud hung motionless in a 
dead white sky. I could feel nothing. It was as still and 
void as the eye of a storm. Suddenly the back door of the 
house flew open as if smashed by a tremendous wind. I 
leaped to my feet. She flew out. It was Annushka, it was 
not Annushka. It was a monstrous black hag borne with a 
shrill cyclonic wail out the door and through the air. She 
shot toward me and there came from her black lips a rising 
howl that made me stagger back against the trunk of the 
tree, dizzy with terror. Her skirts whipped up in the 
wind that carried her and bared her black stringy legs in 
knots of cruel muscle, like the taloned legs of a bird of 
prey. It took only an instant. She was almost upon me. As 
she drew nearer, the howl of the wind and her mad shriek 
grew louder and louder. I cowered back against the tree. 
Terrified, I turned up my eyes, hoping for the sight of 
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safety, for I knew that if she reached me I would be anni- 
hilated. I threw back my head and gazed up at the cluster 
of apples. They were white without gleaming, white with 
the whiteness of death, frigidity and fruitlessness, of lep- 
rous subterranean growths. The dark wind was beating 
my face, the shriek breaking my eardrums, the claws about 
to sink into me with one vengeful eviscerating sweep. I 
screamed. 

I awoke screaming. My heart was pounding and violent 
nausea crowded into my throat, cold sweat on my temples 
and tears in my eyes. I staggered off the bed and to the 
window. I stared out at the sick weak sun of late winter 
and knew that I was carrying so great a burden of hatred 
and disgust that it must soon destroy me. To survive I had 
either to leave Annushka or stop hating her for what she 
had become a destitution of my world, a betrayal of my 
passion, a burden. 

Two days later we were called to the doctor's office. The 
doctor asked to speak to me alone. At the threshold of his 
office I looked at Annushka, puzzled; she looked back with 
no particular emotion on her face. Inside, the doctor told 
me that he and the other doctors we had consulted saw 
nothing to be done about the tumors. Annushka had, he 
guessed, only a few months to live. He said it should be 
kept from her. With frozen unnatural calm, having nodded 
to his pat on the shoulder, I went out of the office. 
Annushka was not in the waiting room. She had guessed 
as soon as the doctor called me in. 
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WHEN I CAME from the doctor's office and found her 
gone, I was sure she was going to kill herself. I started to 
run, searching the streets in the neighborhood. Half an 
hour later I stood before his office again, panting and 
sweating. I must find her. I set out to the places where we 
went together, the stores and streets and squares, stopping 
every half-hour to call the apartment. I ran down the 
street, stopped to get my breath, near retching with exer- 
tion, then ran on again. I looked through the windows of 
the buildings I passed, into buses and cabs and hotel lob- 
bies. People stared at me as I ran by like a madman. It was 
six o'clock, then seven, then eight, and I continued to run 
about the lower part of the city in a frenzy of apprehen- 
sion. I saw thousands and thousands of faces on the street. 
At times I ran without thinking, not seeing what I looked 
at, forgetting what I sought or why, Annushka. An- 
nushka's face. And the face I imagined, searched for in the 
crowd, I realized, was not the disease-ravaged face, haggard 
even while swollen with tumors it was the face of An- 
nushka as she had sped toward me in an abandonment of 
joy that day when I lay beneath the apple tree and her 
firm young flesh was lustrous in the sun. 

At ten o'clock, choking and sick with exhaustion, I col- 
lapsed on the front steps of the building where we lived. 
I leaned against the top step, my breath heaving from my 
chest, coughing and gasping. Slowly the breathlessness 
and fever died. I sat staring into the street, becalmed on 
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the peaceful tide of the night. There was nothing I could 
do. Perhaps it was even better if she killed herself now 
without the pain of long slow degeneration in body and 
soul, without shame and fear and isolation. 

She was going to die. Suddenly the fact was real, naked* 
inescapable. The doctor would not have said it if there 
were any hope. She would die and I would be alone in a 
world that kept on stupidly revolving, a dull actor in a play 
whose lines are lost, a mouth that keeps moving though 
the voice is gone. 

Annushka came walking slowly down the street an hour 
later. She was very calm, on her face a slumbrous expres- 
sion. I recall noticing her appearance very carefully as she 
approached. For the first time I was watching someone 
walk toward death. Her body was still lean and supple, her 
hair beautiful and bright and long. Her face showed the 
last signs of great beauty disappearing beneath a comic 
mask of bumps and swellings. Without a word I rose, 
put an arm about her shoulder, and led her upstairs. She 
lay down on the bed fully clothed and immediately fell 
asleep. 

I did not ask Annushka where she had been and she 
did not tell me. From now on she accepted my care with 
silent passivity. During the next few weeks I dragged her 
from doctor to doctor. I did it to keep us busy, to do any- 
thing but sit alone and silent with her in the room. She 
submitted to everything. That night, walking alone, she 
had surrendered to her disease. She must have been too 
terrified to go on living the last months in defiance; to face 
that slow dying would have driven her mad. She accepted 
dying, she embraced it. She was half-dead now. I made 
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love to her shortly after that day, for the last time. It was 
like making love to a corpse. 

We were close again, as during the first week of our 
love, like children closed off from the world by a secret 
only they share. We had had a secret once before our 
love. Now it was her death. A huge secret before which 
we walked on tiptoe. We said little, sat together know- 
ingly, waiting. 

We both had given up our jobs. I visited Adolph and ex- 
plained what had happened. He wanted to see her and I 
explained that she wished to see no one. He lent me a 
large sum of money, probably all he had, to get me through 
the last months with Annushka. He asked me to see him 
and write to him, to tell him everything that happened. 

In the first few weeks of May there was an early fit of 
summer weather. The temperature rose above eighty de- 
grees every day. Annushka continued to lose weight and 
strength. The tumors multiplied with terrifying speed. 
We trudged through the hot afternoon streets to doctors' 
offices until finally one day, as we were about to leave the 
apartment for a visit to one of them, she took my hands in 
hers and said weakly, pleading like a tired child, "Please, 
let's not see any more doctors. They can't do anything and 
It costs so much. I don't know where you get the money 
to pay them. And I'm so tired." 

I took her back to the bedroom and helped her undress. 
She fell asleep and I looked out at the street. I should get 
her to the country where it was cool and quiet. It was three 
in the afternoon and the sky was gray, the air hot and 
damp. In a few minutes the thunder would begin, and 
with it a summer shower. The wind was raising the dust 
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and litter in the street. There was a wild joyous boding 
in the streets and skies, as only before a summer storm 
when the seeds of heaven strike earth with an impersonal 
vengeless tumult. 

Across the street, at the window of one of the apart- 
ments, was an old Puerto Rican of about seventy, wearing 
a pink shirt that hung loosely on his dry muscular torso. 
In each arm he held a little girl of three or four. The old 
man was talking continually, slowly, without looking at 
them. The girls turned to him, listening, held his old 
hands and rested their chins on his arms, looking at the 
sky. 

Then the rain fell with a burst of thunder and the girls 
crawled closer. They were not afraid of the thunder but 
they took it as an excuse to be held tighter by the old man, 
who must have smelled of clean linen and cigars, to touch 
his hands and hear his voice. 

As the rain fell hardest the old man stopped speaking. 
He and the children looked at the rain together in silence. 
An old man with eyes that seemed all surface and no depth 
from too much watching and too long waiting, children 
whose eyes were so from having seen too little watching 
the huge drops of summer rain cleanse the dirty East Side. 
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AFTER A DAY of explanations and pleadings I obtained 
the summer house in Connecticut from its owner. We 
moved there late in May. Annushka was bedridden now. 
She weighed very little, and it was all the more difficult to 
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watch the compounding of tumorous growths coalesce to 
make her body one great swelling. Instead of seeming deli- 
cate, as the very ill sometimes do, there was an unhealthy 
mass of flesh above her frailty. Her face was a puffy lumped 
mask. There was no trace of the Annushka I had known, 
except sometimes the eyes. 

Her eyes remained clear, only occasionally flickering 
into incomprehension, until the end of July. That was 
what was most shocking, for although her eyes were clear, 
her mind had undergone a terrible change in its pact with 
death. She still listened to questions and answered them 
briefly, but she was like a girl of twelve. Her mind had 
been unable to contemplate death with an adult's knowl- 
edge; it had fled to a child's idea of death, innocent and 
vague. What was she thinking? It is almost impossible to 
say. She was quiet and uncomplaining, even when in 
pain. She asked for as little attention as possible and ac- 
cepted what was given as naturally as a sick child. She 
looked out the window or slept. I read to her a great deal, 
but I am not sure how much she actually listened to or 
understood as she lay quiet and apparently attentive. 

How terrible is every noise in a sickroom the clink 
of a spoon against a glass, the rustle of a sheet, the tenta- 
tive creak of bedsprings. How terrible the smell, the un- 
natural orderliness. 

I passed those days in a reflective stupor. I should have 
gotten her a nurse but I let no one in save the doctor who 
occasionally came to check her condition and make out a 
new prescription for narcotics. I felt that the presence of a 
stranger would be painful to her, perhaps wake her from 
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the trancelike submission that made her able to bear (lying. 
Besides, the effort I had to make to seem cheerful and the 
\vork of cooking and cleaning kept me from plunging into 
an abyss of grief and confusion. When she became quite 
helpless at the end of July I brought all her meals to her, 
carried her to and from the bathroom, finally carried her 
bedpan and fed her spoonful by spoonful 

Something in me was dying with Annushka. Was that 
really why I had to be alone with her now? I asked myself 
if I still loved her. I realized that the question was fruit- 
less, could not be answered within the categories of verbal 
logic. Labels like "still love" could not describe the situa- 
tion. I tried to understand what, besides the things that 
beauty and habit stir in us, had kept me with her. I tried 
to say loyalty, duty, the part of love that is beyond the phys- 
ical. These words were hollow, sounded reasonable if 
spoken but were nothing like what I felt. Perhaps after 
all it was because of what I had already given her that I 
stayed on and even still loved her. Perhaps we do not give 
to those we love; perhaps we rather sense which people 
we will be able to give to and, by investing a part of our- 
selves in them, come to love them in a way beyond the 
health and ruin of the flesh. Part of ourselves is in them, 
and we must love them or hate ourselves. 

I went on caring for Annushka with tenderness. I was 
in a dazed state but knew that in tending her to the point 
of death I was allowing my destiny to unwind in me. If 
I did not, I would wish forever that I had. 

Late in the summer, when Annushka was usually sleep- 
ing or dragged or incoherent, Adolph came to visit. He 
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arrived in the afternoon, bicycling slowly up the road from 
the town where the train stopped. Our greeting was cordial 
but very quiet and subdued. 

Adolph wanted to see Annushka. I said she was sleeping 
but he could look in at her if he wished. 

"Yes," he said, "that's better. What should you say to 
someone who's dying? I'd do something stupid." 

"Are you sure you want to see her? It isn't pretty." 

He looked at me with a furrowed forehead. 

"I know/' I said, 'it's strange to think that what An- 
nushka looks like isn't pretty." 

"I don't really want to look at her if that's true, but I'd 
always wish I had.'* 

I took Adolph to the doorway of the room where 
Annushka lay sleeping. He walked in, stayed for half a 
minute in silence, and then came out. He looked like a 
man who has suddenly remembered something horrible 
from a long time ago. We silently walked outside and sat 
down in the grass. Adolph pulled up his knees and crossed 
his strong red hands over them. 

"How long do you think it will be?" he asked. 

"I can't tell. Maybe a week. Maybe a month/' 

"Do you have enough money?" 

"Yes, I think so. I've been as careful with it as I could." 

"I knew you would be. Is she in pain?" 

"No, not often. She's under very heavy sedation." 

"Is she frightened?" 

"I tried to explain that in the letters. She doesn't 
think of these things the way you and I do any more." 

We sat for a long time. 
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"Well," said Adolph, 'what will you do this fall? Or Is 
that a bad question?" 

I shrugged. I had not thought about it. 

"I don't suppose you're painting now. If you could, 
it might ... set your mind . . , well . . ." 

"No, although I think I may again when this is over. 
Different things than before." 

Again we both sat thinking. Adolph stretched out on 
the grass and broke off a piece of clover. He spoke quietly 
in his deep voice, occasionally looking up from the clover 
that was disintegrating as he rolled it between his fingers. 

"You know, I'm thinking about getting married. To 
Marlene. Not now, not yet. I still shut her up when she 
hints, but Fm thinking about it. Tm getting to like her, 
she's growing up a bit now. Better to marry than burn in 
your own lonely fat. Me with my acne and need to show 
off, Marlene with her poses and fear of not being loved, 
people like us can't pick and choose. We're the ordinary 
ones, the unbeautiful, the ungifted. All we have to fulfill 
is our private lives. So we had better learn to tolerate 
each other, and ourselves. Of course I will always love 
Annushka, or someone like her, just as impossible for me. 
The knowledge that I can imagine her, that people like 
her and you exist it's frustrating to me but it excuses the 
world for existing, if it needs an excuse. 

"You and Annushka, you're the beautiful people. No, 
no, don't argue with me. It's true. Every artist IVe ever 
known was beautiful, if only in his eyes or his hands or 
his voice. Artists, beautiful women, the very successful; 
you people complain about your problems but you don't 
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know how lucky you are. You pay a price for your gift- 
loneliness, the trouble of nurturing the gift. All of you 
have that burden artists, beautiful women, the strong 
and successful and gifted. But for that price you do have 
the gift. All we have, Marlene and I, is what we can earn 
from ourselves and each other." 

"Maybe it's true," I said. "But I find that there is al- 
ways a temptation to chuck it all, to join a league of peace 
with the world and lose the loneliness in which the gift 
operates a woman, money, a cause. All of them are traps, 
ways of trying to keep from paying the price of the gift. 
After all, the gift isn't really a gift, it's a responsibility, 
like love, and who wants responsibility? I had a dream 
once, just after I met Annushka, about having both love 
and my gift. I am still secretly hoping it's true, that there 
is some unifying wisdom that can embrace them both, that 
life and art don't have to pay for each other. I can imagine 
there might be. That's our tragedy, that we can imagine 
perfection. But you can't renounce that image of perfection 
either, because your gift is meant for nothing but approxi- 
mating it. I suppose that is the necessary crucifixion. I don't 
know whether in the end I would be worse off with An- 
nushka and without painting or the other way around. 
Having both is perfection; I've had second best by having 
each in turn. Events decided that for me. I explained once 
to Annushka, the first time I ever spoke to her, that art has 
a demonic and a life-giving aspect. The same is true of love. 
It revivifies and destroys. Annushka initiated me to that 
and more love, death, youth." 

Adolph looked at me with curiosity. "You have no idea 
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how cold-blooded that sounds to me. I could never think 
of it that way If I were you what you have gotten out of 
her. But then I'm one of the ungifted, perhaps I doiit 
know and shouldn't say. That may be the only way for you 
to think about it. For now, anyway. Let me know when 
the end comes. I want to attend the services. I couldn't 
stand to watch her die." 

Adolph got up. We shook hands warmly, as if our roads 
would go different ways as soon as that handclasp broke. 
We held each other's hands a moment. Then he smiled, 
went to his bicycle, and pedaled away. 
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ONE SUNNY MORNING in August Annushka revived. I 
knew this was supposed to be a symptom of oncoming 
death. She was suddenly very alert, asked what the date 
was, and straightened her hair. I read to her for an hour 
and she seemed very interested in what I read, nodding her 
head slightly from time to time. In the middle of the after- 
noon she began to choke, had a coughing fit that shook 
her frail body horribly, and brought up blood. She felt cold 
and asked me to take her outside to lie in the sun. I argued 
that she had not been outdoors in a month. She smiled and 
shook her head and said, "Please, I'd like to go outside/' 

I thought the time would be coming soon and I was 
possessed of a surprising calm ? the calm that comes during 
sudden accidents and crises. I could not tell whether she 
knew she was dying. I picked her up, pitifully light, al- 
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most weightless, wrapped in her bedclothes, and carried 
her outside. The sun blinded her and she asked me to lay 
her out of its rays beneath the apple tree. 

I carried her across the grass behind the house and to- 
ward the tree. She began to shiver as I carried her and I 
looked ahead, thinking of event after event, day after day, 
night after night, of all 1 had loved in her, all the power to 
love she had awakened in me. That had been her strength, 
not to love me, as others had, but to make me love her, 
arouse in me the heights of desire and tenderness, all the 
aspects of love, both good and evil, that had been buried 
in me. I wondered if my world, the world in me she had 
made me create, would die with her. Could I love another 
woman this way? Could anything move me again to the 
furthest limits of desire? 

Annushka was silent and shaking as I set her down be- 
neath the tree. I told her to try not to feel cold. The shiv- 
ering and little convulsions became worse. She began to 
choke. There went through her three violent spasms that 
shook her whole body . * . one . . . two . . . three 
... a little trickle of blood appearing at the corner of 
her mouth. And she was dead. 

I knelt above her and stared at her face. It would be un- 
recognizable to anyone who had known her a year, even 
six months ago. It was the swollen vestige of a human face, 
of a beloved face, my Annushka's face. I remembered her 
on such a day as this, dashing toward me, her hair a bril- 
liant gleaming yellow, flying behind her like a banner, feet 
skimming the grass. An abandon of wild joy shone on her 
face and her arms were flung wide, silent laughter rushing 
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from her lips. I leaped to my feet and she cleaved the pure 
spring air and came to my embrace. 

I felt that my eyes were full of tears. A terrible yearning 
and desolation gripped me. I shook my head as if shaking 
off something that clung to me. Glancing up, I saw 
the apples hanging on the branches. Squinting through 
tears of grief into the sun, with a grief I knew not more 
for Annushka or myself, the apples appeared to me bright 
and white and sparkling. And in those wiiite apples the 
promise of something new and great and glistening was 
offering to be born. 
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SOMETIMES the show does not go well. One never knows 
why there are so many reasons why a circus, exciting day 
after day, seems sordid and dull the next. Most frequently 
this happens on a rainy weekday afternoon, when the 
holiday air is impossible. The tent is only half full and 
everything sags. The trapeze artists seem to dare nothing, 
the ringmaster has lost his voice, and the elephants look 
like wounded zeppelins. The performers dread appearing 
and, once in the ring, do their work perfunctorily. The sea 
of restless bodies laughs at what is supposed to be daring 
and remains silent at the rest. 

At such a moment we call for Sacco. He is our midget 
clown, and he is sure to break the reserve of the audience. 

Sacco is not really a midget. Through some mistake of 
the glands he is very tiny and abnormally muscular, with 
a huge head and long jaw a pituitary dwarf. He is strong 
and agile; he can leap, do twists in the air, run like a hare 
with his thick trunk and knotty legs. Because his legs are 
so short he rarely walks; that would look absurd, covering 
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so little distance with each step. He skips, runs, capers, and 
does cartwheels. He is a perfect clown. First of all, he is 
grotesque. But also, he does not speak English (Sacco is his 
real name he is a swarthy little Tuscan). Being unable to 
use words, he has learned to rely entirely on his body and 
face for his effects. 

When one of those bad afternoons occurs at the circus, 
someone runs to Sacco's little gray wagon and signals to him 
to put on his makeup. Sacco, usually unnoticed, is now 
paramount. The acts going on in the ring run out their 
time while the roustabouts prepare Sacco's prop. 

His prop is a wall. It is on rollers, so that it can be 
moved, and has stays and braces in back by which it can be 
fixed solidly in one place with its rollers off the ground. 
It is blank and smooth, made of white planks. It is fifteen 
feet wide and twenty-five feet high. 

When the ring has been cleared, Sacco's routine begins. 
The ringmaster steps to the middle of the empty ring, as 
though to announce a new and very important act. Just as 
he opens his mouth to speak to the stilled audience, three 
roustabouts charge into the tent, rolling the wall before 
them. They swing it over the edge of the ring and set it up 
behind the ringmaster. The ringmaster pretends to be 
astonished; his mouth hangs slack. Then he runs con- 
fusedly from one roustabout to another, waving his arms 
and moving his lips as though asking what this irregularity 
is. They pay no attention, but anchor the wall to the ground 
and run out of the tent. The ringmaster turns to the 
audience with a gesture of supplication. He seems to say 
excuse me, but something has gone wrong; what is this 
thing? 
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After some twenty years this introduction has been acted 
out so many times that all flaws have been eliminated. It 
is convincing and completely fools the audience. 'They 
wonder what has gone wrong. They are embarrassed, curi- 
ous, excited at seeing the machinery of the circus break 
down. They talk, look questioningly at their neighbors, 
crane their necks. 

As the three roustabouts run out, leaving the ringmas- 
ter facing the wall in a pose of puzzled rage, Sacco enters, 
unnoticed. He walks in at the back tent flap and quietly 
circles the ring, staying close to the seats. He seems pre- 
occupied, staring at the ground. He looks as though he is 
retracing his steps, looking for something he has dropped, 
or perhaps exercising his absurd legs while he mentally 
multiplies four-digit figures for distraction. He is barely 
noticed until he walks in this manner to the edge of the 
ring. He looks up at the ringmaster, who with an uncer- 
tain voice is pretending to try to explain away the unprec- 
edented wall Sacco looks away, uninterested. Hands in 
pockets, whistling quietly to himself, he steps into the 
ring, walks on past the ringmaster, who pays him no heed. 

By now the audience is watching Sacco and is even 
more mystified. This little clown in white paint seems to 
have lost all sense of situation. He is taking a casual stroll 
across the ring when there is supposed to be a show going 
on. He is self-absorbed. 

Sacco walks on, looking at his feet. He bumps head first 
into the wall. 

He does not look up, but turns his head to the audience 
inquiringly. What has stopped him in his aimless stroll? 
The murmuring audience begins to watch him carefully. 
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Sacco has not yet officially seen the wall. He takes a few 
steps backward, thrusts his hands in his pockets, resumes 
his whistling and previous demeanor, and repeats his ac- 
tions. Again he bumps into the wall. There are a few tit- 
ters. The audience is settling down to the act. 

Sacco raises his head very slowly. His eyes catch the 
bottom of the wall and travel upward, appraising the size 
of the barrier with wonder foot-level, waist-level, head 
erect, up and up and up until he sees the top of the wall, 
twenty-one feet above his head. His eyes are bulging from 
their sockets and his fists go to his temples. He turns 
In slow amazement to the people and goes oooooohhhhh! 
as if to say look at that awful thing and what is it? 

The tension of the introduction is over; everyone is ab- 
sorbed in Sacco's problem of getting over the wall. It is il- 
logical, because he could easily walk around the wall, but 
by agreement no one allows this as a possibility. He has 
gone walking, come to a barrier in his path, and must get 
over it. 

Low steady laughter accompanies Sacco's preliminary 
attempts. He peers through the cracks between the boards 
and tries to slip through them. Then he tries to squeeze 
his gargoyle head through a knothole; next he tries to 
crawl under the wall, there being an inch of space be- 
tween the lowest plank and the sawdust. These strata- 
gems do not work, and he finally tries to hurdle the 
wall. His four feet of height and tremendous muscles carry 
him six feet into the air, but the wall remains unsealed, 
twenty-five feet high. 

Sacco employs his elastic little body in a whole series of 
even more ridiculous and ingenious ruses, but without 
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success. Each one is more futile, more remote from prom- 
ise, and therefore funnier than the last. Each one brings 
greater applause from the audience. Finally he stops, pant- 
ing with feigned exhaustion. He sits down heavily in the 
sawdust and takes his head in his hands, thinking. The 
audience thinks with him. 

After a few moments the heaving of his shoulders les- 
sens, there is a pause of expectation. He leaps to his feet 
and snaps his fingers, signifying with a traditional gesture 
to his forehead that he has an idea. 

Hands stretched eagerly before him, he dashes about in 
search of some mysterious object. It is not under the in- 
dignant ringmasters hat, nor in the ringmaster's ear; it is 
not under the inch of sawdust nor in his own baggy 
pockets. Where is it, then? He takes off his shoe, looks into 
it with one eye shut, as into a telescope, and scans the en- 
tire tent as he pivots round on his heel in a full turn. He 
stops, looks back at the center bank of seats and spreads 
his arms in a motion signifying joyful discovery. He hops 
to the railing like a lame rabbit, one shoe on and one shoe 
off. He clambers over the rail, drags a confused spectator 
out of his seat, and skips back to the ring with the chair. 
He places the chair before the wall, stands on it. Facing 
straight ahead at the wall, he raises his arms and wiggles 
his fingers, reaching for the top. He is amazed when he 
doesn't make it. 

This evokes a great bubble of laughter. From now on the 
laughter may be loud or soft, but it never stops. People sit 
with hands to sides, winking and weeping with amuse- 
ment. 

Sacco now stands on the seat of the chair, head hang- 
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ing. Raising his height to five and a half feet by standing 
on a chair has not worked any better than his other 
tricks. His abnormal jaw and thick features express beset- 
upon frustration. His body sags defeated on limp knees. 
He is breathing in long slow breaths. Pause. A slight rip- 
ple of sympathetic titters amid the general laughter. 

Suddenly the ambush is sprung! He takes the wall un- 
awares, pivoting on his left heel like a tiger, and smashes 
his right foot against the wall to topple it over. 

The wall is firm, but that was his shoeless foot. Actually 
Sacco has pointed his toes upward and struck with the 
front of the sole of his foot, but the audience cannot 
tell that, and he seems to have smashed his toes straight 
into the wall. The noise of the blow rolls hollowly through 
the tent and Sacco leaps to the ground, prancing on one 
leg and holding the other. He tries to put the insulted 
toes in his mouth to suck away the pain, but he cannot 
reach them, or pretends he cannot. 

The laughter lessens as he limps back to the wall, view- 
ing it balefully with hands on hips. He stands thus for a 
moment. Then he turns to the audience and gives them a 
long sly wink and a nod of the head. He points to 
the pocket of his oversized jacket. Turning his back se- 
cretively on the wall, he starts to draw a rope from his 
pocket. The rope is really stowed in the lining of the 
jacket, but it seems to emerge from his pocket, foot after 
foot, yard after yard, lying in vast coils about him on the 
ground. The audience pays homage to the old joke, laugh- 
ing partly because the trick is always funny and partly 
because they have been laughing so long they cannot 
stop. 
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At last all the rope is out. There is a little grappling hook 
on the end. Sacco approaches the wall and makes his 
cast; the hook catches on the top of the wall. He smiles 
gleefully at the audience, ceremoniously spits on his 
palms, wipes them on his pants, and rubs them together. 
With confidence illuminating his puffy face, Sacco pre- 
pares to climb. He flexes his muscles, leaps into the air, 
seizes the rope at the peak of his jump, and promptly 
slides to the ground. He hits there, rope in hand, non- 
plused. He tries again and again, but cannot keep a hand- 
hold on the rope. At last he gives this up too. 

One last try. Sacco runs away and comes back with a 
mallet and an armful of spikes. Standing on the chair once 
more, he explains in pantomime that it is now or never. 
He proceeds to hammer a pair of spikes into the wall with 
powerful deft strokes. One is set just above the other. Like 
a telephone pole climber, he is making a stairway of spikes, 
He mounts the bottom two spikes and hammers two more 
to seize with his hands. Then two more to rise on. He is 
going up slowly, spike by spike, wavering and tottering 
and threatening to fall at every stage. 

Now, as Sacco slowly mounts the wall, the character of 
his piece undergoes a metamorphosis. He is actually mak- 
ing it to the top. He is halfway up the wall, a dangerous 
distance from the ground, considering his tiny size. Should 
he fall now he might smash his bones, even on the saw- 
dust. The audience realizes this only slowly, usually be- 
tween the times when he is ten and fifteen feet up the 
wall. It gradually ceases to be a joke as one spectator after 
another grasps the new situation. 

Sacco's face has changed, too. He hammers furiously, 
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driving In spikes and balancing precariously on them with 
his tiny feet. He continues to pretend to lose his balance 
at every move, swaying as though to fall backward. The 
audience descends into deeper silence every time this hap- 
pens. 

Indeed, the trick is working. Nothing can be heard but 
the hammering of Sacco's big wooden mallet and the scat- 
tered gasps when he sways back. Sacco's face is utterly 
transformed. His fat nostrils are doubly flared, he is fever- 
ish, frantic, pitted against an obstacle which is no longer 
passive, but potentially fatal. One slip and he might snap 
his back and splinter his limbs, falling twenty feet to the 
ground. Perspiration makes his face powder run and 
smear. The hammer moves in his hand like an angry 
piston. His body is twisted by the effort to maintain equilib- 
rium while rising those last few feet. 

Sacco hammers two more spikes and tries to step up. 
One foot misses. 

Sacco totters, arms waving desperately in the air. For a 
second, there is silence, and Sacco struggles with gravity 
in a dumb show, juggling his own weight. Someone in the 
audience rises involuntarily to his feet. Sacco leans far- 
ther back. Another person rises, and then another. Sacco's 
feet slip from their moorings and one hand clutches wildly 
at a spike. 

Now Sacco hangs twenty feet high by one hand, the 
other hand gripping a stupidly useless hammer, feet kick- 
ing like those of a swimmer treading water. In a body 
the standing audience leans forward. Voices shout for help. 

Sacco, struggling and pacing in the air like a man hang- 
ing, drops the hammer. It falls down and crashes to the 
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sawdust with a dead noise. As Sacco kicks, his other shoe 
falls off. Innumerable pairs of eyes watch it plummet 
down . . . down . . . down . . . and strike the floor. 
The four-foot-high puppet stops straggling, exhausted. 
He dangles weakly. 

Then comes the most horrifying moment. The ringmas- 
ter is running about confusedly below Sacco, first one way 
and then another. Sacco does not even look down but turns 
his head and looks directly at the audience, his features 
showing the extreme of despair. He opens his mouth. 
At the impending word there is an immediate and absolute 
hush. Then there comes from his lips an inhuman moan, 
both a cry of agony and an accusation. He lets go ... 
one might almost say . . . deliberately. 

Gasps. Screams. Sacco plunges down and hits the 
sawdust, rolls over. Lies still. 

The thud of his body is heard through the entire tent. 
The audience stirs, panicking, wanting to shut their eyes, 
to be absent, to run, but unable to stop staring at the little 
body that lies crooked at the foot of the wall. The ring- 
master runs toward the rumpled figure. 

Then Sacco jumps up. He leaps to his feet in a flash, 
winks, screws up one eye and pouts, sticks out his tongue 
at the audience, does a back flip in the air and skips up 
to the edge of the ring to take a bow. After all, he is an 
acrobat. He knows how to take a fall. 

It was all a joke! 

And with what vigor the audience applauds. They love 
Sacco, who is resurrected. Their anxiety dissolves, and 
their guilt, and they cannot stop their hysterical whis- 
tling, stamping, shouting. They feel foolish, as though 
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they have been taken in. But more important, Sacco has 
set them free free to laugh and clap and to sit in judg- 
ment on the next act. 

Sacco bows. He pulls a few faces, capers, does a cart- 
wheel and skips out of the ring on tiny muscular legs. The 
applause takes him back for another bow. He declines 
to do an encore and leaves. The show has been saved, and 
that is Sacco's job. 

The band plays its fastest, loudest music. White horses 
come galloping through the open tent flap ridden by smil- 
ing girls in spangles. This afternoon everything to follow 
will be successful. The crowd wants to laugh and to forget 
about the peril Sacco led them into and out of again. 

Sacco is the mainstay of the circus. He can vivify any 
audience. Other circuses have offered him more money, 
but he remains where he is. His pay is not flattering, but 
he has enough to live on and his demands are small. His 
little gray wagon, two changes of clothes, an occasional 
cigarette which he enjoys in private because he has never 
learned how to inhale the smoke. These are sufficient. 

Sacco would be a stranger anywhere, being a dwarf and 
knowing only a few words of English (which language he 
refuses to familiarize himself with, either from stupidity 
or obstinacy). He might as well be with this circus as any 
other. Besides, he is no longer young, and does not want 
to make any unnecessary changes in his routine. He is ac- 
customed to his position at the circus. 

This position is a peculiar one. The other circus people 
must admit that he is invaluable, yet they have a bit of 
hidden contempt for this diminutive, silent clown. It is the 
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understandable contempt which anyone would have for 
such as he. 

So Sacco has little contact with others, in spite of his 
enviable ability; this detachment is comforting to both 
parties. The only definite virtue ascribed to Sacco is his 
unobtrusiveness. 

But the circus cannot ignore Sacco. When he is needed, 
even the ringmaster is subservient to him. He has held this 
power for a long time. He recently celebrated his twen- 
tieth year with the circus, and a great party was given. 

Of course Sacco's anniversary was simply an excuse to 
have a party, but the clown was given the place of honor 
at the head of the table. At the beginning he was toasted 
and cheered disproportionately. The troupe, who were in 
wild spirits, lauched the party. Sacco, quite forgotten, sat 
on two telephone books, his fleshy lips smiling gratefully. 

Just when the party was at its height, the ringmaster 
stepped to the head of the table and called for silence. He 
wished to make an announcement. 

The ringmaster made a luxuriously worded speech, prais- 
ing Sacco's artistic stature. His voice rose with false emo- 
tion and a sentimental quaver shook the vowels. In a mo- 
ment the troupe had seen what was being done, and 
laughter from all parts of the table had to be hushed 
throughout the speech. 

Sacco could not understand the words, but he heard 
the nasal pathos of the ringmaster's voice and saw the joy 
on the troupe's faces. He sat, still smiling, twisting his 
stumpy legs together with pride and exhilaration. 

At last the ringmaster concluded by saying that he 
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wished to present to Sacco a token for his twenty years 
with the circus. He beckoned to the dwarf. 

Sacco slid from his padded seat and skipped to the ring- 
master, a smile bursting the corners of his gargoyle face. 
He nervously fingered the edge of his jacket as the ring- 
master reached into his pocket. The ringmaster withdrew 
his hand and held out between two fastidious fingers a 
mock medal. It was made of a five-pointed star cut from 
silver foil and transfixed by a huge safety pin. 

The laughter of the troupe could no longer be held 
back. There were cries of "take it! take it!" 

The laughter swelled, increased, yet Sacco did not take 
the medal. His smile had diminished and he stood before 
the ringmaster, eyes on the silver foil star. He turned and 
saw the circus people down the sides of the table, weak, 
doubled, sobbing with laughter. He made a half-turn, as 
if to go. 

The ringmaster seized him by the shoulder and pre- 
vented him, swinging the medal under his nose. Sacco 
recoiled. Someone stopped laughing. Sacco was not go- 
ing along with it. He was struggling for freedom, his face 
wet with sweat. Something incalculable was happening. 
Sacco's body strained backward. One angry wrench and 
lie broke away from the ringmaster. His face was swollen, 
tiny fists clenched. 

The laughter stopped. All movement ceased. Was Sacco 
going to take it the wrong way? It was really only a 
joke! 

In a moment of absolute silence the ringmaster stood 
before Sacco, the mock medal swinging between his fin- 
gers. The company sat along the sides of the table in a half- 
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turn, frozen, staring at Sacco in an agony of attention. 

Sacco took a step back. His head swiveled, considering 
the exit, turned again as he looked directly at the petrified 
troupe. He gathered his muscles to move. 

A pause. 

Then he whirled his body around and jumped. 

In one leap Sacco was on the table. To everyone's wild 
laughter he winked, screwed up one eye, pouted, stuck out 
his tongue, did a flip, seized one heel in his hands and 
hopped down the table on one leg. 
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WHEKE Obal Bad been hanged the earth kept its still- 
ness. The low hills which enclosed the valley and their dry 
brown-turning grass usually harbored, in the morning, at 
least a few locusts, a small reddish snake, a bird, a mole. 
But now the entire landscape was mistily sunny and im- 
mobile in the beginnings of the day. Not even a small wind 
came to swing Obal on the tree's arthritic arm. Aside from 
the ladder that leaned against the trunk, Obal himself was 
the only interruption to the scene, burdened with his 
deadness and his bundled clothing. 

The two men standing beneath the tree regarded ObaFs 
nodded head. Long strands of straight dark hair had fallen 
over ObaTs eyes. 

'Well, Frank/* asked the taller, sighing, "what are we 
going to do with him?" 

Frank, leaning the slight weight of his body on the 
shovel he held upright on the ground, was contemplating 
the knot in the rope. His light eyes squinted in the early 
rays of the sun. His mouth was querulously tightened 
over a small round chin. 
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A moment passed in silence, a silence in which both 

men felt themselves characters in a dustv tableau. 

> 

"I know, I know," Alex went on ? "it's hard to finish 
these things. Harder than starting them. But we have to 
be done with it. The ground is too hard to dig. What are 
we going to do with him?" 

He turned to Frank, who was still watching the body 
that dangled stiffly from the tree. Involuntarily, Alex 
looked where the other was looking. 

"It isn't very pretty/* said Frank. 

"No, no, it isn't I thought we were through last night 
when we left him here. But then I realized that we couldn*t 
just let him hang like this/' 

'Why not?" 

"Why not what?" 

"Just leave him here." 

Alex shook his head, small above large shoulders, em- 
phatically. 

"It would be all right/ 1 he said, "if it were just a private 
matter, between the two of us. But here, out in the open, 
with the sun and the birds, and then people passing by 
. , . it's our responsibility." 

"Let's leave him. Someone who comes by will . . /' 

"Impossible. Do you think you can always get out of 
everything that doesn't look easy? It was long enough be- 
fore we finally got to hanging him, and a bad enough job 
when the time came. And now you want to leave it half 
done. We did it, we have to finish it. So let's clean up this 



mess." 



"Don't get mad. I was only suggesting it/' 
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Alex the of his neck, where the sun was 

prickling his skin. 

"We could burn the body," he said. 

"There isn't any wood, except the tree. And we don't 
have an axe," 

Alex continued to rub his neck with his palm. 

"Couldn't we just go home?" asked Frank. 

With a gesture of impatience Alex walked to the tree. 
He looked at Obal; he looked at the ground, the tree. Then, 
testing his weight against the ladder and drawing his knife, 
he began to mount, 

"Watch out/ 1 he said, "I'm going to cut him down." 

At the top rang he stopped, leaned to his left, took the 
rope a foot above Obal's head, and began to saw with 
the knife. As he sawed Obal swayed backward and for- 
ward. When at last the rope had been severed Obal 
dropped suddenly, swiftly, and struck the grass face down. 

"That wasn't so bad/' said Alex, descending. 

He rejoined Frank, knife in hand, and faced the fallen 
burden again. 

"At least he's down/' said Alex. 

A watch-beetle was crawling over Obal's bound wrists, 
groping along the groove between two twists of the rope. 

"We could . . ." 

Frank stopped and said no more. 

"What were you saying?" 

"Nothing." 

"What is it?" 

"Nothing, nothing at all. Forget about it" 

Alex shifted his weight impatiently from one foot to 
the other. 
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"Frank, if you have an idea, tell me what It is. We can't 
spend the whole day here looking at him/' 

'Well, if we can't leave him here, and we can't 
bum him, we could . . . well . * . lacking anything 
else . . ." 

He lowered his eyes. 

'What?" 

"If they weren't, you know, too big . . ." 

"If what weren't too big?" 

"I mean ... the pieces . . ." 

"Shut up!" 

'Well, we do have a knife!" 

Alex turned to Frank, whose eyes were still cast down. 

"Sometimes you make me sick." 

"You see/ 7 said Frank, "we thought hanging him would 
take care of everything. And now we're fighting again/* 

"All right, all right, we won't fight. Just think of some- 
thing." 

"If we fight then neither one of us will be able to 
think." 

Alex blew his breath through his nostrils in annoy- 
ance. There was another silence. 

"We could . . . ," Frank began. 

But Frank's voice trickled into silence again. 

"What is it this time?" 

"It's no good." 

"What is it?" 

"You'll be angry again." 

Alex's eyes were bright with frustration and anger. 

"I won't be angry! What is it?" 

"Well, if the ground is too dry to break with a shovel, 
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why don't we try to the topsoil with the knife? It 

might be softer once we get below the grass." 

Alex kicked the with his toe. 

"We could try," 

He kneeled and began to jab at the earth, turning up 
small clods with the flat of the blade. After a short effort he 
rose, took the shovel from Frank, and tried to thrust it into 
the ground. The tight parched soil still resisted. He pushed 
several times, but the shovel did not bite deep. 

"It's no good," he said. 

"I told you so," 

Frank and Alex looked at each other blankly, exaspera- 
tion creasing Alex's forehead. 

"'Cut the ropes." 

They turned. 

**Cut the ropes. I'm sick of listening to you. If you're 
so clumsy I'll do the job myself." 

It was Obal, who had turned his head toward them to 
speak, lying on his belly beneath the tree. 

Neither Frank nor Alex moved. 

"Stop standing there as if you were hopeless. Cut the 
ropes and I'll dig it myself." 

Frank looked to Alex for approval, but Alex was looking 
at Obal with an expression of strained and distant concen- 
tration. Obal was tugging experimentally at his bonds. 
Frank took a step, hesitated, then at last took the knife 
from Alex s hand timidly, cut the ropes that bound ObaFs 
wrists, being careful not to touch his flesh. 

Obal sat up, shook off the ropes, then stood. Brushing 
past Frank he took the shovel from Alex and set it to the 
sod under the tree. Bracing it with his foot, he pushed it 
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through the surface of the soil and past the roots of the 
tough grass. The two men stood ready to interrupt, but 
Obal worked with steady Impatient vigor. 

Alex gestured to Frank, who hurried to stand by his 
side as Obal dug wordlessly. 

4< WeVe got to stop him/* whispered Alex. "WeVe got 
to stop him right now." 

"I don't think It would be worth fighting about/" Frank 
whispered softly In reply. "He seems to mean to do It him- 
self." 

"Go and sit down/* said Obai He grinned. "You're in- 
competent, both of you." 

Frank and Alex watched him dig, but they soon felt 
ashamed of their Indecision and sat down with their backs 
against the trunk of the tree. There, forearms resting 
on their knees, they watched In restless silence. When 
Obal had been working for several minutes Alex said: 

'We ought to be doing it. This isn't right" 

Frank nodded but did not move. He made a fanning ges- 
ture with his hand, as though to indicate the waxing heat 
of the day. Obal still plied the shovel, long straight hair 
falling over his forehead and eyes as he bent and tossing 
back as he straightened to cast the earth behind him* 

Alex cleared his throat. 

"I want to tell you/' he said loudly, "that it's only be- 
cause . . ." 

Obal waved him to silence without even turning his 
head. Alex lit a cigarette disconsolately. Nothing more was 
said until Obal finished digging. 

When at last he had finished he gestured to the two 
men. They stood up hastily and went to stand near him 
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at the of the fresh grave. 

"All right; 1 said Obal, "Its finished." 

Alex tried to interrupt him, but at the same time Frank 
touched his arm gently in admonition and Obal thrust 
the shovel into his hands as he climbed into the grave. 

"Look here . . ." said Alex. 

But Obal was already stretching out at the bottom of the 
grave. 

"All right," said Obal, "shovel it In." 

"You can't give me orders like . ." 

Obal smiled again, disdainfully. 

"Shovel!" 

Frank leaned over to whisper in Alex's ear. 

"Be reasonable. He helped us this far, don't cross him 
now." 

Resentfully, Alex dropped a shovelful of dirt on ObaFs 
chest. 

"Don't botch it," said Obal. "Get it all. Do something 
properly for once in your life." 

"Don't worry," reassured Frank in a tone of enthusiastic 
sincerity, "hell do a good job." 

"Shut up!" said Alex, shoveling. 

Once Obal's face was no longer visible the work went 
faster. In a few minutes Alex had filled the grave. He 
wiped the sweat from his temples and stamped on the 
loose dirt with his feet. Last, with a manner of finality, he 
thrust the shovel into the ground at the head of the grave, 
like a marker. He wiped his hands on his pants. 

"It's finished," he said. 

"Yes, it's finished. And a good thing, too." 

They remained there, by the grave, as though expecting 
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something further to happen. But nothing happened. 
They looked at one another. 

"Let's go," said Frank. 

"The ladder." 

Each of them took up one end of the ladder on his right 
shoulder. Turning their backs on the tree and the grave, 
they started up the hillside. 

Not until they reached the top of the hill did they stop. 
There they set down the ladder and looked back at the 
valley. It was still quiet and untenanted. Only the lone 
tree and the shovel that stood upright in the ground, slant- 
ing slightly to the left as though the earth had already 
begun to settle. A slender premonition of sterility seemed 
to inform the trampled earth beneath the tree. The morn- 
ing mist was vanishing; a very light breeze began to 
make the sere tops of the grasses undulate like paper. 

"You know, he did it again/' said Frank. "We didn't 
even know it while it was happening, but he did it again." 

Alex did not answer, looking at the grave in the pocketed 
valley. 

"1 guess he never loses/' said Frank. 

"Shut up." 

They looked another moment at the still scene, then 
bent and lifted the ladder to their shoulders once more. 

"So we still aren't done with him/' said Alex. 

'We could dig him up again." 

"No, it's too late. We can't take it back.'* 

"I suppose not." 

Silence. Then something moved in the grass. 

"Did you say something: 1 " asked Frank. 

Alex shook his head. 
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A bird to chirrup in the long grass of the slope as 

they went over the top of the hill, carrying the ladder be- 
tween them. Their hearts stirring with a vague discontent 
that was already beginning to turn to resignation, they 
struck out across the interminable light of the day to- 
ward the town. 
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PRINCESS NETVA was usually quiet at dinner. Even with- 
drawn. But tonight, for the third night in a row, she was 
holding forth on Anton Yakov and his dancing bear. Her 
usual depression was gone; her deep Russian eyes were 
purple with excitement. 

It's impossibly funny, she said, shaking her head so 
that the white curls on her neck rolled. No, it's not really 
funny, it's . . . how shall I say it ... magnificent . . . 
6tonnant . . . c'est dr61e et cependant . . . no, I cannot 
do it justice. You must see for yourselves. 

Princess Netva's gay moments were very rare. But when 
they occurred they were even more overwhelming than 
the monumental sadness she usually brought to a room. 
Her very appearance was a blow to the senses. She was 
five feet and nine inches tall, still narrow-waisted and 
big-hipped in her early fifties. Her hair, once black as the 
sea at night but now completely white, fell in thick 



white 

curls over black eyes and blanched skin. Whenever she was 
excited her voice began as a roaring behind her great 
breasts; it rose through her throat to acquire a slight gurgle 
and emerged from her aging face, full lips drawn back to 
expose teeth like white tears. 

-As a girl (she said "Jeune fille n and pronounced the 
two Ps distinctly) I was forbidden , . . interdit ... to 
see such things as dancing bears. I was raised on Pushkin, 
Tolstoy, and the French classics, not on strolling players. 
My parents and nurses always said such things were for 
vagabonds, laborers, street-corner ruffians, common women. 
In fact, I never saw any sort of performance but mario- 
nette shows until the first time I went to the St. Petersburg 
Opera. I was fourteen, and they performed Yevgeny 
Onegin. Can you imagine that? 

She looked around questioningly. We were so crushed 
by her exuberance that we could only listen and stare. Sat- 
isfied that we were impressed, she laughed with titanic 
glee and went on. 

But after I was married (she did not even pause this 
time to make the usual deprecating remark about her de- 
ceased husband) I was free to wander about the city. Oh, 
I never told my husband. If he had known he would have 
said it was improper for a lady to go to the poor quarters 
alone. I never told him. Partly because I knew he would 
object and partly because I didn't want to share with any- 
one the joy I got from these traveling players. It was in 
watching them at circuses, fairs, music halls, taverns, in 
the streets, that I found the true Slavic Soul. It was the 
music of Mother Russia herself. Sometimes it was vulgar, 
sometimes it was crude, but it was never dull. For years 
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I followed them; and I tell you emphatically that not 
could compare with this Anton Yakov and his bear. Noth- 
ing I saw in Russia before the New Barbarism (her name 
for the Revolution) was as Russian as these two. Here, 
in Paris, I find something more Russian than Russia. 

I, fifteen years old, listened excitedly. I could picture 
Princess Netva standing on the corner near the Pont Neuf , 
savoring the adventure of being in the crowd that watched 
the bear, wearing every bit of jewelry with which had 
managed to escape to France in 1918. 

Princess Netva's tales of Anton Yakov and the dancing 
bear excited me and irritated everyone else. The pension 
was full of refugees who had fled for their lives fifteen 
years before, in 1918. Their servants and tenants had re- 
volted and driven them out. They had lost faith in Rus- 
sia, lost hope: they did not like to be reminded of the old 
home at such length. Like all educated Russians, they had 
been raised to speak French as well as their own language. 
They were accustoming themselves more to their exile 
every year. Princess Netva alone clung to the old ways; 
she still fought the war of 1918. 

My parents, who owned the pension, were like the 
others. When they fled Odessa they took enough with 
them to buy this old house and split it up into rooms. All 
were rented to dispossessed merchants and minor aristocrats 
in the same plight. 

I, then, was born on French soil and attended French 
schools. Which, since Russian was still often spoken in 
the house and all memories there were of Russia, left me 
confused. Was I Russian or French? At fifteen this nearly 
obsessed me. Trying to resolve the vagueness of my na- 



tionality, I was immersing myself in Russian history, Rus- 
sian folklore, Russian music. Like the child of parents of 
two different faiths, I was trying to determine my alle- 
giances. My parents objected mildly; it really filled them 
with guilty satisfaction to see that 1 thought of their 
homeland. 

Yakov and the bear, allegedly "so very Russian/' inter- 
ested me. For the very reason they interested me, they 
irritated the others, who wanted to forget the land that 
had cast them out. 

Princess Netva had gone for three nights in a row to see 
Anton Yakov and the bear, and would be going again to- 
night. Yakov's act, she said, was gay . . . absurd . . . 
hysterical . . . comical . . . sad ... in a word, Rus- 
sian. It seemed to make her bloom, as though she were 
again seeing the Old Russia for which she had never 
ceased to mourn. 

It was obvious that there was more to her reaction than 
mere amusement. It was more than a characteristic out- 
burst of manic enthusiasm or her taste for the bizarre. 
How many times, after all, could a dancing bear hold one's 
interest? 

The night before, standing barefoot on the musty red 
carpet in the hallway, I heard my parents discussing this. 
I caught words through the door of their room . . . I'd 
say . , . good . . . and still, unnatural. This passion 
for ... Suddenly my father's voice rose with exaspera- 
tion and I heard him say . . . She doesn't look lost any 
more. I admit it's strange, but if it makes the Princess . . . 
more smothered words, probably my father had been 
warned to discretion by my mother . . . voices carry * . * 
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standing through three shows . . . till midnight . . 
Yakov . . . take the bear . . . 

A click as my father put his on the night table; 

a second as he put out the light; a third which was the 
snapping of his old knees as he climbed into bed. He said 
with finality as he turned in bed that any change was for 
the better. Anything that could change her way of living 
. . click click . , . anything . . . 

This routine of the Princess which my father had re- 
ferred to was singular. Or so I now realize. I had grown 
up with it and accepted it as a given fact of my childhood. 
Not until years later did I realize that very few people 
lead such a life. 

Her schedule was almost invariable. She left the pen- 
sion only for Sunday mass at the Orthodox church and 
on those rare holidays when she bought new clothes, saw 
a play, or visited her broker. Six days out of seven followed 
a rigid pattern. 

The Princess always slept until ten-thirty or eleven in 
the morning. When she rose she dressed in a simple but 
elegant gown, loose-fitting and comfortable. She combed 
her hair carefully and put on a few drops of cologne. Then 
she descended to the dining room. Her morning en- 
trance was a ritual in the house. She came in fresh and 
rested, but already wearing an expression which was a re- 
minder of the human and national insult from which she 
perpetually suffered. 

Stoical, tall and straight, she walked in. Silence fell like 
a sandbag from the rafters. She went to each of the eight- 
een people at the table in turn and greeted them. To the 
men she offered her hand to be kissed, in the old manner. 
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The women she politely embraced, deigning to touch 
each one's cheek with hers and pursing her lips very 
slightly In the formalized gesture of a kiss. She said hello 
to each one by name, going around the table counter- 
clockwise. Mon cher Joseph, Mon cher Maxim, Ma chere 
Yella, Mon cher Feodor, Ma chere Anna, Mon cher Kirili, 
Mon cher Boris, etc., etc. 

Then breakfast began. Or rather the Princess's break- 
fast began while the others, already finished, sat politely in 
conversation until she finished eating in silence. She was 
an inflexible dictator. 

When I think back now on the conversation in which 
they engaged, it seems much different than it did to me 
then. Then it was simply the usual talk of the household. 
Now, like Princess Netva's routine, years of distance give 
it the grim pettiness taken on in retrospect by so many 
casual facts of childhood a quality of removal and gentle 
horror. 

It was the talk of impoverished nobility, a desperate at- 
tempt to maintain that nothing serious had really hap- 
pened. They spoke of food, plays, French politics, the in- 
vestments that brought them their meagre incomes. It was 
their condescending, good-natured gesture at being lib- 
erals. I think the reason for Princess Netva's silence at 
the table was that she was aware of this. She must have 
been. She must have felt embarrassment and no little con- 
tempt for her fellow lodgers. I know she was too proud to 
speak as they did. She was a born aristocrat, and the "Ca- 
tastrophe of '18" had not nullified her patent; she would 
not be demoted by rabble, she would not be a liberal, she 
would not play the game. She ate her breakfast wrapped 
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in woe. When she was through everyone and went 
about his business, or lack of it. 

Now Princess Netva retired to her room for the after- 
noon. This room, as one visitor in the house, son of a 
banker and later husband of the Nabakov girl in Nice, 
quipped to everyone's horrified delight, looked like a Rus- 
sian hope chest. There was a full-length mirror in a hand- 
carved frame of black wood, primitively ornate; an ikon at 
one end of the room and a samovar at the other; every 
piece of furniture, every figurine, every book, the tea serv- 
ice they were all Russian. It was a national museum, a 
shrine. 

It was a spacious room, the second floor front, with full- 
length windows giving onto a little wrought-iron balcony. 
On warm afternoons the Princess opened them to let in 
the air and sun. She flung them out as though to step onto 
the balcony and orate to a crowd, breathed the air, then 
went back to start the samovar. 

While the tea was heating and sunlight spilled on the 
thick red rug and cut-glass crystal lamp, she wrote letters. 
Letters to cousins, old dancing partners, friends all, she 
insisted, "still in Russia." None of these letters was ever 
answered; she never explained this except by way of an 
oblique reference to the Triumph of the Tatars (another 
name for the Revolution). 

After a letter or so, she would read. Sometimes a French 
classic, for she had grown up with Corneille and La Bruy- 
&re. But more often rereading Pushkin, Tolstoy, Chekhov. 
Goncharov was on the shelf but not often looked at: the 
Princess found him "amusing but insidious/* Andreyev 
was contemptuously unrepresented, as was Kuprin. Gorky 



and Mayakovsky were spoken of with shattering scorn 
and prophetic gestures. 

Her true favorites were Dostoevsky and Turgenev, "the 
tivo great souls of Russia," The complete works of each 
stood on shelves of their own, Dostoevsky in black 
leather and Turgenev in red. The Princess knew by mem- 
ory most of Dostoevsky's writings on Pan-Slavism, and 
many of Turgenev's sad romances. She ended almost 
every day's reading with a chapter or prose poem from 
Turgenev, by way of dessert* 

After she had read for an hour or so, she began to rise 
at regular intervals to inspect the tea. It had been started 
the night before, and was not considered ready until it 
was black. When it was fully brewed at last, she put away 
her books and stationery, set out cups and saucers, and 
unlocked the door. This was the only time during the day 
when one could visit her. She served black Russian tea, 
hard little biscuits, and brilliant conversation. It was her 
St. Petersburg salon again. From two-thirty till four, any- 
one was welcome. And many did come to see her; there 
was hardly a day without a visitor, often one from the elite 
of the Paris refugees. With all her melancholy and preoc- 
cupation, she was a delight good to look at, witty, full of 
grand gestures no one knows how to make any more. 

She drank her afternoon tea in popular Russian style. 
She put it in a glass, held a lump of sugar between her 
teeth, and drank the tea impossibly strong and hot 
through the sugar. It was considered crude but charming, 
another of her peculiarities. She made no explanations or 
apologies. 
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After tea, when the visitors had left, she shut the win- 
dows and locked the door again. She pulled the lace cur- 
tains to, and then the thick drapes. Only one light was on, 
the little cut-glass lamp. She combed her hair, then 
dressed. Usually she put on a formal gown, cut low to 
show off her still perfect shoulders, one that trailed behind 
her in a chattering of silk or taffeta. She put on three drops 
of perfume, one behind each ear and one in the hollow of 
her throat. After that, the jewelry. Everything that had not 
had to be sold to start an income. A huge emerald ring, a 
diamond pendant, earrings of some smoky stone whose 
name I have never known. 

She was ready. It began. 

She stepped before the long black-framed mirror and 
began her ritual. She bowed, received guests . . . intro- 
duced . . , was introduced . . . posed . , . talked . . . 
turned . . . smiled . . . gave a compliment . . . made 
a reply . . . threw back her head in silent laughter . , . 
pouted . . promenaded * . . offered her hand . . . 
entered a hall . . , danced . . . refused an admirer . . 

All this, of course, was done in secrecy, in the deepest 
secrecy of her very own room. Drapes pulled and door 
locked. But it could not be kept a secret forever. A voice 
addressing itself, a curious chambermaid, feet shuffling; 
everyone knew, though to my knowledge it was never 
spoken of, as one would never mention something shame- 
ful or religious. 

And once the door was accidentally left unlocked so 
that a seven-year-old boy suddenly walked in and caused 
a hand extended for a nonexistent glass to fall, a nod and 



gracious thank-yon to freeze. A seven-year-old boy prom- 
ising never to tell, promising to be faithful to the mem- 
ory of his true homeland. 

Until now, he has never told. And now, of course, it 
could matter to no one. 

After this dinner of the imagination was over, Princess 
Netva put on a simpler dress, removed all the jewelry ex- 
cept her emerald ring, which she always wore, and de- 
scended to the dining room. There she took her food in 
silence with her turncoat countrymen. 

But these last few days, since the advent of Anton Yakov 
and his dancing bear, this had changed. Princess Netva 
was cheerful. She no longer went upstairs after dinner to 
sit at her balcony, looking out over the roof-tops of Paris 
and hoping to see the domes of St. Petersburg. She stayed 
in the drawing room with the rest of us. She spoke with 
animation of the Russian player, the Russian bear, and 
their very Russian act. 

The change was looked upon with the combination of 
suspicion and awe she usually evoked. She was too much 
a teef a character for anyone to be more than some- 
what surprised. Although Denisov, who had known her 
in the old free-handed days of St. Petersburg, did remark 
that she was at last herself again gay, emotional, inter- 
ested. 

The Princess lorded over the table. It was an imposi- 
tion, but she was always an imposition, and a more charm- 
ing imposition there never was. Her big hands made dra- 
matic gestures; she took an extra glass of wine. She 
looked at me kittenishly as much as so regal a woman 
can be kittenish and teased me before the entire com- 
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pany about my coming manhood. I, surprised close- 
mouthed with furious delight, Hushed and nearly \vrithed 
off my chair. The Princess finally ended my confusion 
with a great embrace as my slightly fearful parents looked 
on. 

After dinner that dinner which I shall never forget 
for the joyous embarrassment the Princess caused me 
we all went to the drawing room for a second cup of coffee 
and cigarettes; cigarettes for all but myself, of course, who 
was too young. As we left the dining room, Princess 
Netva still held all eyes and ears with her brilliant energy. 

The bear, she said, has always been the animal by 
which Russia is represented. If you have never understood 
why, you would understand if you saw Yakov's bear. It is 
Russia herself crade, strong, straining almost laughably 
toward spirituality. It is especially . . . 

We had to break into ones and twos to pass through 
the narrow drawing-room doorway, and there was a break 
in the conversation. We settled in chairs and sofas; coffee 
was handed around, cigars passed and snipped, matches 
extended. 

As soon as we were settled, Maxim Nabakov took ad- 
vantage of this break to change the conversation. Yakov 
bored and irritated him, as his vacant look at the table had 
indicated. He began to talk about music in a rather loud 
voice, trying to produce enough enthusiasm to make Ya- 
kov and his animal melt into street-corner obscurity. 

Nabakov was an amateur musician of no little worth. 
He played the cello with rigid solemnity in his legs, a 
slight uneven shiver in his torso, eyes blinking with con- 
centration. He talked now about Ravel in sure semi-tech- 



localities. He admired Ravel's subtlety, the effortless dis- 
tribution of parts to produce a musical coat-of-many-col- 
ors "Joseph's Robe of sound" he said, I think, 

Oh, ga va sans dire, said Madame Nabakov, support- 
ing him avidly with shaking wattles. But perhaps De- 
bussy , . . 

Ah, Debussy! put in Denisov. 

My father, who once had a powerful if tonally shaky 
bass voice, joined in. Then Anya Mikhailovitch, and 
skinny Boris Petrovsky. The conversation progressed rap- 
idly in French. 

Of course, last season, began Denisov . . * 

Yes, said my father, when they played La Mer . . * 

Suddenly Princess Netva's voice broke in, a deep long 
laugh cutting off my father's words. Everyone turned. She 
was sitting in a fragile chair, mouth spreading cheerfully 
at the corners. 

Mon cher, she said to my father, how can you, of all 
people, be so very wrong? 

She laughed at everyone's amazement and slipped into 
Russian. 

Of course Ravel is interesting. He is listenable. But 
he's weak. He did his best work when he orchestrated 
Moussorgsky. Only when he turned to Pictures at an 
Exhibition, a trite masterpiece, did he do his best. It was 
his highest accomplishment! 

A gasp of protest went up. A challenge had been given. 

Ravel's orchestration of Pictures at an Exhibition, 
she asserted with belligerent glee as her voice rose over 
the clamor of dissention, is the crown of French music! 

Maxim Nabakov s eyes blinked faster as he put forth a 
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hand, Intending to object as the musician of the group. But 
before he could say a word the Princess brushed him away 
like a fly. 

You know It's tme! she cried Imperiously. 

Nabakov, intimidated by the sweeping arms, drew his 
head back and sucked worriedly at the top strands of his 
yellow beard. His eyes clicked open and shut as though 
trying to see past a windmill There was a dangerous lu- 
minescence in the Princess's eyes. 

Perhaps, said Anya Mlkhailovitch placatingly . * * 

But me no buts or perhapses, exclaimed the Princess. 
Moussorgsky, Glinka, Tchaikovsky, they speak for the 
Russian soul, the Slavic heart. Are you Russians or no? 

Something had to be done; it would soon be a verbal 
brawl. My mother turned to Josef Chiat, the Russianized 
Jewish merchant from Belya-Tzerkhov. He spoke rarely, 
always gently and a little apologetically; he was listened to 
with respect, considering that he was an unbeliever. And, 
most important, he was very tactful. 

What do you think, Josef? my mother fairly screamed. 
She blushed, raised her hand halfway to her mouth, and 
looked around. 

It was an even chance. Chiat was very thoughtful and 
tactful; on the other hand, the Princess held him In some 
contempt as both a tradesman and an infidel She sat for- 
ward to listen to him though, tongue on tiptoe. 

Chiat was taken by surprise. He looked as though he 
would rather say nothing. He stopped to think for a brief 
moment. I looked at the bags under his eyes, his black 
beard, the little gray bristles in his ears and nostrils. He 
gnashed his stumpy teeth reflectively, began to speak, 
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checked himself, and began again, very quietly. As he 
spoke he stared at his shoes in concentration. 

Well, he said slowly, 1 know very little about music. 
I can't say anything about Ravel, and very little about 
Moussorgsky. But (and he turned his palms upward and 
raised his brows) is that the question? I don't think we're 
discussing music. It's not Ravel or Moussorgsky anyone 
here wants to know about. 

There was a perceptible shifting in the room. He was 
going to attack the real question, as no one ever had be- 
fore Princess Netva's fanatical nostalgia for her lost 
land. As he spoke I watched the Princess. 1 was waiting 
fearfully for the appearance of that swimming hopelessness 
I had seen only twice in my life in her eyes and Chiat's. 

Josef Chiat made slow gestures, molding the air with 
his pudgy fingers. 

No, he repeated, the music is not the question. What 
you want, Princess, is not good music or even Russian mu- 
sic. What you want is Old Russia. The beautiful Old Rus- 
sia we both grew up in. 

The Princess nodded for him to go on. 

But . . . 

But what? asked the Princess. 

He shrugged. 

But what? she repeated. 

But, he said with slow reluctance, it can't be. 

No? 

No. 

And why not? 

It was very quiet. 
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Well, said Chiat, tivo litde vertical wrinkles forming 
over his mournful Jewish eyes as he pursued his own Iogic 
what is the Old Russia? It's the songs, the prayers, the 
clothes, the whole world we inherited and hung with flow- 
ers. But when the Revolution came they made new songs, 
banned the prayers, introduced the Five Year Plan, , * * 

Wages! little Kropotkin suddenly broke in. Wages! 
They organize, demand. They listen to every university 
agitator who comes along! 

Yes, said Chiat, that's part of it. But even more . . 

Chiat, still staring at his shoes, paused. For the first time 
he raised his head and looked at the Princess. Then he 
looked about the room, at the faces attending his words. 
He suddenly seemed uncomfortable. But it was too late; 
he would have to follow through. 

It was the Old Russia they were fighting, he said. 
They . . . 

He stopped and looked around again, almost pleadingly. 

What? demanded the Princess. 

They didn't want the Old Russia, he burst out, as 
though cornered. We were the Old Russia and they didn't 
want us. They destroyed the whole world that had starved 
and denied them. We had to run. 

Asking Chiat to mediate had not been a good idea. The 
verb "to ran" was never used in that context in the pen- 
sion. 

We had to run. It was as though the carpet had been 
pulled from under us. And after that, all you can . . . 

It is not so! 

Princess Netva had risen to her feet, grim and wrathful. 
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Chiat had pushed too far. He had condemned everyone 
in the room, and the fact that he Included himself did not 
excuse him. 

Are you saying the Revolution was good? 

It was Boris Petrovsky, thin face shot forward on a 
chicken neck. 

No, said Chiat quietly. 

There were four audible sighs. 

But, he went on, you can't either defend or condemn 
it. It happened. The course it has taken is its logical con- 
sequence. Perhaps it would have heen better if the conse- 
quences had been different, but the event itself was in- 
evitable. You don't take sides with or against a landslide, 
a flood, a bolt of lightning* It happens. Someone had to 
pay. Unfortunately it was us. 

But it wasn't fair, said Madame Nabakov almost 
plaintively. 

Everything civilized was destroyed with it, said my 
father. What music, what poetry came from the New Rus- 
sia? Where is the communist Pushkin? The communist 
Moussorgsky? 

Of course, said Chiat. But that's the problem exactly. 
It has no civilization or poetry. There is no poetry in the 
iron machine or the state machine. And we are even for- 
bidden heroism. But it came, and we are stuck with it- 
Princess Netva had been listening with growing anger, 
Now she broke in. Her voice rose as she spoke, standing 
threateningly before her chair. Her arms began their 
wayward gestures, awing us into an audience. Her emer- 
ald ring flashed like a hypnotist's eye. 

Josef, you say you grew up in Russia. So did I. You 
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say it was your home. It was mine. I love Russia. 1 
to her. We call her Mother Russia. We call her river 
Mother Volga. Perhaps our mistake was not stay- 

ing there to die for her. When the Revolution burst 1 left. 
I left through the Caucasus and Turkey, going through 
barricaded roads in a stolen ambulance. My husband died 
of a stroke when our house was looted by the workers on 
our estate animals rolling in vodka and ignorance until 
they were sodden to the soul, who refused to go to the 
school we offered to build because they would rather drink 
and sleep. 

She was capturing us all. All save Chiat, who watched 
the smothered patriotism of a score of dispossessed ones 
rise and flower. 

Princess, said Chiat, I am not suggesting . . . 

I don't know or care what you're suggesting. I only 
know that I left a husband and son in Russia. Yes, a son 
who wanted to stay against his parents' wishes, who was 
butchered a year later because he spoke against the war 
with Poland. I left my blood in Russia. 

Her voice echoed grandly in the room. My ears took it 
in like shells taking on for life the sound of the sea. I 
gazed with wonder as she shook a jeweled fist at little Josef 
Chiat. 

Josef, you betray Russia! 

Princess, I too have left blood in Russia. 

Have you? You're a Jew. How much of a homeland 
was Russia for you, threatened with the ghetto and po- 
groms? As much as for me and the rest of us? Or was it 
just another place of exile? 

Chiat said nothing. His face was expressionless. 
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No, said the Princess. Russia is my mother. Our 
mother. The soil we come from. It is everything we caress 
with the familiarity of deep love. The songs and stories 
and prayers. You cannot desert it. One slip and it is gone; 
one crack in the cup and it shatters, nothing remains. It 
is all your faith and love or nothing. 

The slip is made, said Chiat. 

And I know it is not. 

It is all melting away. 

Never! These things are the heart of all that is sweet 
and wonderful. 

We were all with the Princess, sharing her passion. 
Chiat was rigid and pale, but the Princess burned with 
anger and love. I could see about me the eyes full of fer- 
vor, the rapid glances and hard smiles of people webbed in 
her dream. The dream of her home, of theirs, perhaps of 
mine. Perhaps she was right. The first proof was the Prin- 
cess herself, trembling and vivid. 

It is peace or truth, said Chiat with the tone of a man 
who is past injury. I pick peace and I know my own weak- 
ness. Suppose it is even true, as you say, that I see what I 
see only because I have no home. But what of the chil- 
dren? 

Chiat gestured toward me, the only young one there. 

They're lost to us already, he said. We sing them the 
old songs when they are infants, and at ten they have for- 
gotten them. 

The Princess turned to me* Her look was for no one's 
benefit but mine. I was her test. Did our secret pact still 
hold? Was I Russian, or French, or, worst of all, a wan- 
dering Jew like Chiat? Her eyes held mine, threatening 
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and pleading at once. She had to know. So did L 

A voice spoke. It was mine. 

Show us the bear! 

Quiet, snapped my father. You know not to * * . 

No, he's right, said Denisov. 

Yes, said Petrovsky. Let's see the bear, if it is so Rus- 
sian, so truly Russian. 

Princess Netva smiled at me with grateful triumph. 

Five minutes later, when the twenty of us had left the 
house, a hysterically joyous atmosphere had taken over. It 
was like a party. We went down the street, led by Princess 
Netva. We were talking, bumping into each other on the 
narrow pavement. 

Before we had gone a block we stopped straggling in 
double file and spread out, walking in the street. The Prin- 
cess stepped ahead, proud, aloof, the sureness of her aristo- 
cratic height giving us a peculiar exhilaration. In the cold 
October Paris streets. 

Madame Kropotkin began to sing. Arms were joined, 
heavy coated shoulders linked. Everyone took it up. 

Volga, Volga, Mother Volga, 
Make her grave both wide and deep, 
For the bride of Stenka Razin 
Now at last is laid to sleep. 

Volga, Volga, Mother Volga, 
Wide and deep beneath the sun, 
Never "had you such a present 
From the Cossacks of the Don. 

Song after song, in Russian. People stared at us as we 
marched. Yes, marched. Marched down the quais of the 



Left Bank. Twenty of us, men and women of all ages, 
dressed like bourgeois and acting like celebrant sailors, in- 
toxicated by the songs and the night and the distance-eat- 
ing tramp of our own feet. 

First the Princess, a huge woman in an evening gown 
and fur cape, voice sounding above all others, striding like 
an Amazon. She dragged by the hand a fifteen-year-old boy 
who had to half-ran to keep up with her myself, scream- 
ing the songs I had heard from my mother since before 
the beginning of my memory. Madame Kropotkin, with 
her feet going down on the beat of the song and her hips 
jiggling on the off beat. Kirili Bascheff, tiny and red- 
cheeked, marching like a toy soldier. Boris Petrovsky, his 
Adam's apple quivering like a bird as he sang. Denisov, 
eyes ever greener and wider. My father, steam puffing 
from his mouth and forming a mist on the frameless spec- 
tacles from which mine had been copied. In the rear, Josef 
Chiat, puffing and flushed, black beard tangled in the 
velvet collar of his coat. All of us marching and singing, 
going to find a home again. A home that they had never 
truly left, a home I had never seen. 

It was ten-thirty when we came out of a narrow slant- 
ing street to the corner near the Pont Neuf where Anton 
Yakov and his bear performed. People had gathered, per- 
haps a hundred. Yakov looked at them, sitting with the 
expectant patience of a savage at the base of a statue in 
the little square. 

We scattered among the crowd in twos and threes, hum- 
ming, flushed, speaking too fast. All the Frenchmen 
turned their heads to look at us, wondering what absurd 
language we were speaking. One woman with dangling 
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locks of gray hair looked at the Princess, my mother, and 
myself incredulously, as though our existence was not to 
be believed. I looked back at her. I wanted to shout . . . 
IT'S RUSSIAN! 

Yakov and his woman I do not know if it was his wife 
or not squatted under a street light, at the foot of the 
statue (since demolished in the war). A few feet away 
was the largest and blackest bear I have ever seen. Prin- 
cess Netva pointed it out to me, then dragged me and my 
mother forward for a better look, shouldering past indig- 
nant people. Thanks to the Princess's assumption of per- 
sonal priority, we were now at the front and center of the 
crowd. I watched, holding the Princess's hand on the left, 
my mother's arm on the right. 

As we stood and watched, turning occasionally to wave 
and shout to the others, Yakov and his woman began to 
whisper. Finally she picked up her concertina, gave it a 
few exploratory tugs, and began to play a sort of overture 
to quiet the crowd. Yakov sat still, counting the coins he 
had collected after the last show. He was small and gar- 
ishly dressed. His woman was probably Ukrainian; she 
had olive skin, large black eyes, long black hair, small waist, 
big hips and bosom. She was wearing a traditional Russian 
peasant costume, but it was so patched and mended that 
she looked more like a gypsy than a Russian. 

When she finished the piece, the crowd settled in an 
attentive circle. A heterogeneous group shopkeepers, 
young couples, children, well-dressed men and women 
just come from theatres, old men, clochards, a few Arabs 
and Negroes . . . and twenty Russians. 

Suddenly Yakov sprang forward. With one leap of his 
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wiry little body he planted himself in the middle of the 
circle, directly under the street light, statue to his back. 
He landed with arms folded, smiling with bravado. 
Crooked little yellow teeth glimmered in his mouth, and 
his eyes shone like a conquering Cossack's, He looked part 
Tatar. 

Now, warned Yakov, enunciating carefully in absurd 
broken French, prepare ourselves! 

Yes! We were going to see not just a bear, not just a 
dancing bear, but, illustrious us, the famous dancing bear 
of Anton Yakov. He, Anton Yakov ... a low jerky bow 
and a little snarling laugh . . , had won acclaim all over 
the world on the eight continents . , . were there eight 
and who had heard of him before? ... for his perform- 
ances with the bear. It was not a joke, a trick, a side-show 
oddity. No! It was a wonder, a marvel, Nature exceeding 
herself for the elevation and edification of man. Any sug- 
gestions . . . and many, he added abruptly in a confiding 
aside, had been made . . . that this was un-na-t<w-ral . . , 
he paused significantly . . . were absurd. But even we 
might have our doubts when we saw this prodigious beast 
in action. Even we might . . . 

Yakov was not more than five and a half feet tall. He 
wore tatterdemalion clothes, a black fur cap, and highly 
polished black leather boots which he stamped ridiculously 
for effect. He was making a caricature of himself; he was 
a professional Russian. And yet he did this with such 
frankness, from so natural if unrefined a theatrical sense 
that it did not offend. I could feel myself warming to 
him with fever, warming to his vivid clothes, his black 
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boots, his yellow bandanna, his crooked teeth and vast ex- 
aggerations. 

The patter went on. He held us as the first seller of 
snake oil held his first fairground victims. He worked 
energetically . . . pompous * * . clowning . . . cajol- 
ing . . . begging . . . strutting . . challenging . , * 
snaring us ... sneering * . . confiding . . stamping 
. . . whispering . . . drawing us in and knowing we 
wanted to be drawn in. His dark little eyes glittered. He 
turned in triumph to the bear, pointed to it . . from 
Russia . . . from the black forests of Russia . . * cap- 
tured wild . . . Yakov strutted forward with springy 
steps toward the crowd . . . now ... at last ... the 
traditional Russian game of wonder. 

Ilya! 

His voice was sharp and high, snapping in the air. The 
bear, which tad seemed to be asleep, lifted its head. 

Ilya! 

The bear moved its paws, shifted, and stood up. It rose 
slowly to its hind legs. It was huge, a prodigy in size as 
well as dancing. Black, the bete noire itself, lumbering to- 
ward Anton Yakov with its front legs, or arms, wavering 
unsurely before. Shaggy, uncouth, muzzle slightly open 
to reveal teeth like knives. 

Yakov seized the iron chain that hung from the bear's 
collar- He gave it a gentle shake* He gestured to his woman 
without turning. 

La musique! 

She began to play the concertina. She looked not at the 
instrument but at the bear, playing to it. 
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Yakov shook the chain again. 

Maintenant . . . Monsieur L'Ours . . . Dansez! 

The music went on, the bear did not move. I looked at 
the princess; she stared at the bear. The bear did not seem 
to know what was expected of him. Yakov and the bear 
stood in the circle, one waiting, the other dumb and brut- 
ish. Perhaps the bear was tired, I thought. . . . 

It began, but very slowly. The bear did not dance at 
first; it started to sway almost imperceptibly. The motion 
spread slowly to its whole body. The music was reaching 
and affecting that tiny brain in a body with the strength 
of ten men. The front paws began to move in a meaning- 
less hypnotized tracing of circles. The knees and shoulders 
set up slow oscillations of their own. 

The music was truly Russian. Folk music. A lively, leap- 
ing song rasping orgiastically from the concertina. It was 
full of the stamping of feet, the mad liquor, the clumsy 
bursting spirit of a peasant holiday night. Little Kirili 
Bascheff began to clap his hands, and my father joined 
him* They wanted to help the bear. Yakov was giving gen- 
tle tugs to the chain to communicate the rhythm. Kropot- 
kin began singing ferociously. I looked at Princess Netva. 
Her face was a fire of white ice in the most sparkling Octo- 
ber night Paris has ever known. 

As the bear swayed more and more, faster and faster, 
the music and the clapping of hands and the little carnival 
showman brought me home. They brought me to a great 
wind cutting over prairies. The Ukrainian wheat fields, 
the sleighs, the wandering Orthodox pilgrims and loving 
illiterate saints who had peopled the stories of my child- 
hood bedtime. The chanting, the ikons, the brutish pious 
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serfs, the soul of a Dostoevsky, of a Turgenev, I 

them all. 1 had always known them in my most 
heart. And I knew that I would always dwell with them > 
no matter when or where. I knew that moment that Prin- 
cess Netva had always been right. 

Now the bear moved. It took a step. A faltering step. A 
pause. Sway. Another step. Then two more . . . turned 
around . . . swung . . . another step . . . and then it 
caught the rhythm. The vast hairy shape had truly begun 
to dance on its hind legs. Yakov followed, holding the end 
of the iron chain, giving the bear all the play it needed. 

It was a travesty of a dance, the motion and emotion of 
human dance in the dumb destructive grasp of a bear. The 
bear went faster in the ring of spectators, urged on by the 
music and clapping. Everyone had taken up the clapping, 
even the gray-haired woman, even the old Frenchman 
with whiskers and a beret, a crushed wet cigarette dangling 
extinguished from his lower lip as he shouted feebly and 
banged his knotty hands together, cane swinging from his 
thin forearm. 

Yakov's woman took her cues from the bear, went faster 
to keep up with its increasing velocity. The bear was 
caught in the music . . . whirling . . . going faster 
... it twirled, turned . . . traced quick intricate pat- 
terns with astounding agility ... its legs crossed, re- 
crossed, uncrossed ... its weight shifted . . . spin , . . 
turn around . . . backward . . . sideward ... to the 
left . . . forward . . . around again ... in a trance, 
red tongue hanging out and eyes squeezed shut. Yakov fol- 
lowed. He had enchained the brute, held it in unbreak- 
able ridiculous bondage, in chains of music. It was mon- 
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strous and absurd. The dancing was monstrous, the cap- 
tivation and rapture absurd, A bear dancing, the beast In 
man given form. 

Faster and faster * . . hands clapping . . . music 
gasping from the box . . . yellow light on faces smoking 
in the cold ... on Anton Yakov and the bear. 

How much faster could the bear go? Its ponderousness 
could not allow . . . 

The bear spun past me, twirling, not three feet away. I 
felt the heat of its body roll over me. 

The promise was made good it was a prodigy of a bear. 
Wielding its weight, never losing its appearance of lethar- 
gic bulk, the bear went still faster . . . tripped . . , 
zoomed . . . skittered . . . planted one great clawed 
foot on the ground, moving it away instantly in a quick 
shuffling spin as the other moved in its place, 

Spin . . . leap . . 

Spin . . . leap . . . pirouette . . * forward 
. , . around . * . lean . . . shuffle . . . pant 
. . reverse . . . skip . . . the other way . . . 



The music stopped suddenly. Stopped cold. 

The bear spun twice in one spot and sat down on its 
haunches with a thud, dizzily exhausted. 

It was over. 

The crowd foamed wild with excitement. I slammed my 
hands, jumping up and down. Princess Netva shouted 
bravos broken by laughter. Even my mother was cheering. 
I turned and looked at Chiat. He was applauding too, a 
light smile on his face. I pulled at the Princess's arm and 
pointed out Chiat to her. She smiled at her conquest. 
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You see, Josef! she shouted in Russian. 

But even her great voice could not be the 

cheering and clapping. 

Slowly the applause died. When it passed its Ya- 

kov, like a good showman, cut it short with a gesture of 
mixed humility and arrogance. Then he proudly gestured 
to his w r oman to pick up the coins that had been thrown. 
She went about, bending over, gathering them in her 
knotted blue kerchief. Yakov stood bantamlike, silent, 
arms folded across his chest. The bear rested, eyes shut, 
panting. 

We waited for Yakov while the money was gathered. 
The woman returned to her concertina. We waited still. 

At last Yakov stepped forward again. He opened his 
mouth to speak. But this time there was no patter. Only 
two words. He barked out with vicious braggadocio 

Now . . . Watch! 

He spun on his heels, the bottoms of his high boots 
grating on the asphalt. He walked up to the bear with four 
fast strides. 

Up! 

The bear scrambled heavily to its feet, still catching its 
breath. It stood in front of Yakov, inches taller. It must 
have weighed half a ton. Before its fleshiness Yakov was 
a bright puppet. 

Yakov slowly extended his right arm and rested it lightly 
on the bear's shoulder. 

Come! 

The bear made no response. 

Come! 

Slowly, tentatively, the bear held out a paw and laid it 
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on Yakov's narrow shoulder, barely touching. It did not 
rest the weight of its foreleg on the shoulder; just touched. 

Yakov put his other hand on the bear's other shoulder. 

Come, 1 say! 

The bear put out its other paw. 

They stood, hands on shoulders, touching ever so 
lightly. 

Horror filled me. Fear, expectation, revulsion spread on 
the faces about me. Yakov and the bear looked at each 
other, both with shrewd little eyes and yellow teeth. 

La musique! 

Yakov's woman, looking at them expressionlessly, began 
to play a slow waltz in a minor key. 

Yakov and the bear did not move. They stood, listening 
to the waltz and staring at each other. No clapping of 
hands now. Only grim silence. An omnibus passed a few 
blocks away, honking its horn. Silence again. Just the 
waltz and the gaping soundlessness. 

Yakov began to press his hands lightly, alternately, on 
the bear's shoulders, communicating the rhythm. 

Dansez! 

Nothing. 

Suddenly Yakov's face was brutal. He commanded. 

Dansez! 

The bear shifted its weight and my stomach knotted. 

DANCE WITH ME! 

Yakov took the first step, leading off. The bear followed. 

A more absorbing and loathsome sight I have never 
seen. They waltzed slowly, a few feet apart. In a slow and 
strict step. The beast was in chains again. The chains of a 
look and a three-four rhythm. One gesture and Yakov 
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would be crushed Yakov knew it. The knew it. Only 

<' 

the music and Yakov's glaring eyes, little black stones shin- 
ing with power, prevented it. 

Utterly fragile and perilous chains. The bear at 

Yakov squinting, brutish, shreivd, Yakov stared unfal- 
teringly back. They turned slowly . . . slowly - - . 
slowly . . . carefully . . . feet moving together . . 
very carefully ... no hard pressure ... no sudden ges- 
ture ... in a life and death contract. The contract be- 
tween Yakov and the bear, dancing together in the irrecon- 
cilable hate of man and beast. 

No word ... no clapping ... no thought but the 
dance ... we watched in silence as they went on. A mo- 
ment of bliss, two worlds bridged by four arms. Sweat runs 
down Kropotkin's face. Nabakov chews his beard forget- 
fully. Chiat stares with wrinkled forehead. Princess 
Netva's face is like marble, her neck corded and straining; 
the old Frenchman's cane is sliding unnoticed down his 
forearm; the woman with gray locks is breathing through 
her mouth. I feel my right hand being taken and squeezed. 
It is my mother; she is protecting us both. 

Around they go in a sad waltz, around again, turning 
. . . slowly . . . poised on a knife-edge of hate and ne- 
cessity . . . Yakov is leading, he draws the bear on. His 
face is set, shining and dark, concentrated. He is trium- 
phant, almost mocking; he guides the bear, six times his 
own weight, by the tips of his fingers. A touch on the furry 
shoulders . . . the warm carnivorous breath bathing his 
face . . . conqueror and victim in a wobbling pact. They 
are on the edge . . . turn . . . step . . . turn 
. . step . . . around . . . about . . . again 
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. . . turn . . . step . . one . . . two . . 
three , . . one . . . two . , . three . . . care- 
fully . * . two slow turns in one spot and they stop, not 
six feet away from me. 

The music sighs away in the wind and is finished. 

Anton Yakov steps back from the bear and his arms fall. 
They still look at each other. Yakov is sweating. There is 
no applause, not a sound. In one moment we will throw 
coins . , . 

A voice cuts the silence. All heads turn. Princess Netva 
has addressed Chiat in Russian. 

Well, Josef? Is the Old Russia dead yet? 

Fierce triumph smiles on her face. 

A pause. Comes back the answer clear and quiet. 

Yes. This proves nothing but a sweet and dying 
dream. 

In a rage, before anyone can move, the Princess lets go 
of my hand, steps forward. She stops before the bear and 
puts her hands on its furry black neck. 

My mother screams. Pairs of hands reach out. 

Quiet! shouts Yakov shrilly. Don't excite the bear! 

La musique! commands the Princess. 

Yakov's woman does not move. The murmuring crowd 
shrinks back. 

Madame, says Yakov, I implore you. Get away. Don't 
alarm him. No one, absolutely no one, can touch him 
except myself. Please . . . 

Princess Netva's long forearms are resting on the hairy 
shoulders. They are the same height. 

Musique! 

The command is louder, but there is no response save the 
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October wind and Yakov's urgent voice. 

Please, Madame! I cannot be responsible! 

Someone runs for a gendarme. Yakov takes a cautious 
step forward and seizes the Princess's shoulder; he tries 
to pull her away. But she is obdurate, gripping the bear 
firmly. 

I tell you for the last time to play, says the Princess. 

Yakov's woman drops her concertina and begins to weep 
confusedly. 

The crowd is silent. Yakov, frozen with fear, has let go 
of the Princess. The Princess looks at the bear s slitted eyes 
and gently waving forepaws. 

Dansez! 

The bear does not move; it continues to sway and stare. 

Dansez! 

Louder this time. 

Tears of impatience and bafflement coine to the Princess's 
eyes. 

Princess, stop! says Chiat. 

She goes closer, leans on the bear's shoulders, presses 
them. She offers herself to its embrace. 

Dance with me! 

Her voice fills the little square. 

Princess Netva! says Madame Kropotlun. 

Princess Netva! says my father. 

Madame! says Yakov frantically, 

DANCE! 

The bear's arms move slowly, as before. 

The Princess is weeping, tears rolling on her pale cheeks. 

DANCE! DANCE! DANCE! DANCE WITH ME! 

Nothing. 
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She breaks away from the bear. 

She draws back her hand and strikes the bear, her 
emerald ring cutting deeply* 

For a moment she faces the black beast, tall and fair, 
face a scarred monument. The fur cape has fallen from her 
shoulders. Her white hair is in the wind. 

The bear makes a quick move. 

A roar goes up, and I fall sobbing in my mother's arms, 
face hidden in her breasts. 

Princess Netva was not badly hurt. The blow only 
glanced her side a gash and a chipped rib. A wild horn- 
honking trip to the hospital, a week of rest at the pension, 
and the wound was mended. 

But she never left her bed again. 

During that week of confinement she wept continually. 
When she could weep no more she fell into impossible 
melancholy. Chiat tried to speak to her, but she only 
turned her face to the wall. 

Shordy afterward I left home. I received news in a letter 
that Princess Netva had been put under a nurse's care. 
She took to her bed in a new room on the top floor, with 
the nurse installed next door. She lived in her bed, in the 
dreams of her sightless eyes. Her brows turned as white 
as her hair. The change was complete. 

After many years away from the pension, I heard of her 
death. My father, now an old widower living with the 
other survivors of the household, wrote to me: 

I was at her bed when she died. She was quite old, 
you know. She looked more ravaged and noble than ever, 
like a suicidal hero. She rose from her depression just once 
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the first time in years a moment before she died* IB 
that one moment of seeming lucidity she to a sitting 
position and brushed the nurse and myself away vrith a 
grand gesture. She extended her withered arms and started 
to close them in an embrace. That old look was In her eyes 
again. Instead of the dull pain I had become used to seeing 
there. That old Imperious and loving look which you 
surely remember even now. As she fell back her 
closed, describing a circle, and met on her own body . . , 
drawing to herself, In a final embrace ... an armful of air. 

Love from Madame Kropotkin, Kirili Bascheff, Josef 
Chiat, and Your Loving Father. 

And I wept for the proud dead princess who had almost 
saved me from the present. 



. . . and the sound of a driven leaf shall chase 
them; and they shall fall when none pursueth. 

26:36 



A MOMENT of pure peace succeeded the crash. The noise 
of the radiator as it crumpled against the telephone pole, 
the tinkle of the windows as they shattered, the nearly 
inaudible patter of fragments of glass spraying out from 
the windshield and falling on dead leaves, the shearing of 
metal all these lasted no more than a moment. When 
they ceased, the frogs and night bugs briefly arrested their 
calls as though attending a further interruption of their 
business* It was then that the two-lane country highway, 
black except for the road light that stood at the top of the 
hill ahead, knew complete repose. But nothing further 
happened. The stillness remained for a moment and the 
frogs and insects resumed. A rabbit that had crouched fear- 
fully in a hollow tree trunk emerged. 

After several minutes had passed, Dr. Halleck opened 
his eyes. He noted without surprise that although he had 
opened his eyes he still could not see. He closed them 
again. 
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Anotlier minute passed. For the doctor It passed In a 
state near unconsciousness, like that of the sleeper Is 
no longer sleeping, is not yet awake, has just to try 

to remember the dream he has already tried to forget. Once 
again he opened his eyes, and still he could not see. 

The doctor tried to lift his right hand, but it would not 
move; it was pinned beneath some warm object. He 
and it slipped free. He knew that the station wagon had 
crashed; the event lacked any very great importance. He 
knew that his mind was uncentered, unfocused* but that 
did not disturb him either. A street corner in New York 
came to his mind ? then a road in Indiana, then his wife, 
then the elegant trellis which stood hung with stocky 
grape vines behind the institution gardens. He slowly 
lifted his hand and wiped the blood from his eyes. The 
hand became sticky and slick. He began to wipe his eyes 
and forehead with his sleeve but immediately felt scratches 
and realized there were splinters of glass on it. He dried 
his palm on his trousers and passed it over his eyes again,, 
removing the thick wet film from his eyelids and the bridge 
of his nose. 

The doctor opened his eyes. At first he saw nothing but 
the immediate scene before him. The windshield was 
broken, with a large roughly circular hole where his head 
had struck it; small polygonal fragments leaned outward 
from the hole and long cracks radiated from it to the edge 
of the pane. The steering wheel was bent toward him and 
stood only an inch or two from his chest. One headlight 
was still burning; it lit a short expanse of thick mountain 
woods and a cloud of moths which swarmed around it. The 
shadows of the moths floated on an illuminated tree trunk 
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several feet ahead of the station wagon, greatly magnified. 
The Inside of the car was dark, the panel lights extin- 
guished. The doctor's hand still rested lightly on the bridge 
of his nose. 

Lucky I don't wear glasses. 

It was the first complete thought he had had since the 
crash. He thought about this and noted it. 

And the thought that I realize it is the second 
thought. 

He felt that he ought to extricate himself from the 
wreck but physical lassitude made him remain motionless, 
eyes open, mind mechanically registering what his senses 
presented. He did not believe he had ever felt such a clear 
and pleasant relationship to things, to physical phenom- 
ena. The cool air of the late spring night entered through 
the smashed windshield and bathed his face wet with 
sweat and blood. The cries of the frogs seemed as natural 
and almost musical as the sound of his own heartbeat or 
the familiar hushed rasp of his breathing. An agreeable 
fluid fullness weighted his limbs. The very darkness of the 
night seemed soft and material. The headlight sent a sin- 
gle shaft of yellowish light forward into . . , 

The ignition is still on. 

He slowly extended his right hand out and downward, 
reaching for the ignition. He did this without moving his 
head or looking down, for that, he felt, would have been 
too great an effort just now. His hand touched a mass of 
tangled wires. Following them, he touched the radio; the 
impact of the crash had struck it loose from the dashboard 
and it hung down by its connections. 

The doctor felt peaceful and rested. The effort of mov- 
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ing, even of shifting his eyes away from the quietly 
bing night woods, presented itself as a distant and unfor- 
tunate necessity. He still had not found the ignition. Re- 
gretfully, he lowered his eyes to look for it. 

The first thing he saw was Sarah's body next to him on 
the seat. Her nurse's cap was on the Boor; brown hair, 
black in the darkness, spilled o\ r er the seat and curtained 
her face. It was under her shoulder that his hand had lain 
before. 

With no specific emotion he withdrew his hand from 
the dangling radio and let it come to rest gently on top of 
her head, as one would touch the head of a child, with 
automatic and impersonal compassion. She had been 
thrown forward against the windshield, then back and 
sideward. Now she lay on her side, feet touching the floor, 
left cheek on the seat near the doctor's thigh, and facing 
the dashboard. 

His hand remained touching her head, as if in benedic- 
tion, but his eyes returned to the scene framed by the 
hole in the windshield. He took a deep breath and sighed 
very slowly. The noises of the woods seemed clearer, each 
now distinguishable from the others rather than melting 
into one soothing hum. 

The doctor blinked, shifted his eyes, and surveyed 
Sarah's body again. Then he thought of the three institu- 
tion patients in the back seat and tried to look behind him. 
The muscles of his neck and shoulders ached when he 
tried to turn his head; fragments of glass that had slipped 
between his neck and collar scratched his skin. The steer- 
ing wheel was too close to his chest for him to turn his 
whole body. He looked to where the rear-view mirror 
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should have been. It was not there. 

He tried to lift Sarah's head with his right hand but he 
was facing frontward and could not get any leverage. He 
started to think slowly and deliberately of what he must 
do, step by step, while other thoughts, images of faces and 
places he had known, utterly unconcerned with the event, 
eddied beneath. 

I have to get out of the car and go around to the other 
door. 

Once again he reached for the ignition. He found it and 
turned the key. He was in total darkness. Only faint rays 
of moonlight sifted through the tops of the trees to make 
the broken teeth of the windshield glitter with a soft blue- 
white sheen. He instantly turned the key again and the 
headlight reappeared. 

With the return of the light he felt able to move. Yet 
behind his resolve and the clarity of his reasoning other 
thoughts still ran, like water over a pane of glass through 
which one looks for an appointed visitor . . . the arti- 
ficial pool at the Kingston mountain resort ... a blond 
woman who walked at its edge in a dress nearly the same 
color as the water . . . Schubert on a hand-cranked pho- 
nograph ... a vegetable truck on Canal Street from 
which had dropped a crate of tomatoes, the crate breaking 
on the paving and red fruit lying in the sun among pedes- 
trians and parked cars, on the cobblestones of the gutter, 
rolling unevenly before the hands of playing children . . . 

The station wagon has crashed. 

He had known this all along but had not said it to him- 
self. Now, for the first tiftie, it ceased to be a piece of iso- 
lated intelligence like the telephone pole into which the 
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machine had crashed or the of country air or the 

bright lonely bird that called from the of the 

road. 

I have to open the door and look at Sarah, The pa- 
tients. 

The brief imagining of having to make the rounds of 
the first-floor wards of the mental hospital without his 
nurse caused him an involuntary flutter of helpless irrita- 
tion, then went away. 

The doctor lifted his left hand and opened the car door. 
He slid past the bent steering wheel and got out onto the 
shoulder of the road. His legs began to tremble and he felt 
blood trickling over his forehead again from a cut just 
below the hairline. If it were not for the blood he wouldn't 
have known it was there. Slowly, on unsteady legs, shak- 
ing the glass from the back of his neck and jacket, he 
walked around the rear of the station wagon and came to 
the other side. He opened the door. Sarah lay as before. 
He could see no injuries on her body; her white dress, 
shoes and stockings were unstained. He leaned forward 
and pulled the hair back from her face. She was dead. The 
doctor looked for a moment at her face and the signs of its 
collision with the windshield. Then he pulled her hair 
back to cover the wounds, automatically, as though it were 
a white sheet. 

He looked at the three patients in the back. He counted 
them . . . one, two, three ... as though some might 
be missing. Alice's head was thrown back, neck broken, 
dead. Julia was next to her, leaning on Lorrie, the third. 
Julia and Lorrie were both motionless, breathing regu- 
larly. The doctor noted with routine approval that neither 
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showed signs of shock. Cartons of cigarettes and packets 
of envelopes were scattered on the floor. 

The doctor stood up straight in the freshness of the 
night and closed the car door. His left arm was beginning 
to ache. He felt possessed of a deep inner calm which sur- 
prised him and yet did not diminish even as he became 
conscious of it. 

I can't do anything. I must get an ambulance, take 
them to a hospital. They're better off if I don't move them 
at all 

There was no odor of gasoline, little chance of fire. He 
left the headlight burning, noting with satisfaction that 
the smell of scorched metal and oil was fading. By now a 
great cluster of mosquitoes and furry moths had gathered 
about the headlight, covering and dimming it. He looked 
at his watch. The glass was broken but it still worked. It 
was just four o'clock. 

The doctor walked across the shoulder of the road and 
looked in both directions. There was nothing in sight no 
house, no filling station, no store. Ahead, up the hill, was 
a road light. He took one final contemplative look at the 
pleated fenders, the rumpled doors, the jagged edges of 
glass and the hove-in front of the car, and began to walk 
uphill. 

Before the crash ... he could not recall that distant 
world, like a life before this new existence. This life 
seemed to date from only five minutes ago, when he 
opened his eyes to dispel the confused dream that followed 
on losing consciousness. Two were dead in the station 
wagon a nurse and a patient and two still lived. It was 
a matter to be considered and treated with precision and 
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calm the same precision the in falling on the 

gravel shoulder of the road, the precision the 

had In spinning veins upon their faces, veins he 
were on each leaf though in the darkness he 
discern the outlines of the trees, the very calm of this ex- 
traordinary night. He knew that if he turned his he 
would see the automobile and its cargo. He felt neither 
desire to do so nor any strong aversion to it, so he just 
walking, breathing deeply this night air which was so 
clear it seemed to have a delicate crystalline taste of its 



own. 



As he mounted the slope of the hill and neared the 
that crowned it he had a sensation, along \vith the tran- 
quillity of his feet solidly, alternately advancing on the 
road, of leaving one time or country for another, or of de- 
parting by sea from a peninsula. There would have to be 
telephones, voices, ambulances, questions, forms. But not 
for a while yet. And now, during the interval between the 
fury of the crash and the tumult of rescue to come, he 
would be able to immerse himself in this feeling of infinite 
freedom, detachment, sweetness and possibility. 

In the garden is a cow. A large cow. With eyes as deep 
as the deep rosettes of an old oriental rug. She is eating 
not the grass but the flowers the primroses, geraniums, 
hyacinths, the lovingly tended flowers. From her mechan- 
ical flabby lips are dripping petals and pollen dust, her 
muzzle is yellow with the dry powder of the flowers* or- 
gans. No one stops her for no one sees her, alone, in the 
garden. . . . 

Lorrie sat up and opened her eyes. Julia, half leaning- 
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on her, was asleep. It was dark, but one headlight of the 
automobile ivas still burning. Alice was sleeping too. Lor- 
rie touched her arm, then shook her so that her head fell 
down to her chest once and snapped completely back, and 
Lorrie knew she was dead. The doctor was not there. Lor- 
rie stood up and leaned over the front seat to tell the nurse, 
who was sleeping too; she had pulled her hair over her 
face to keep things away- Lorrie shook her shoulder. The 
nurse did not move. Lorrie shook her again, but still she 
did not move. She touched the nurse's face and felt wet- 
ness. She drew the hand back, looked at it and saw a large 
smear on her palm. She licked it and it was salty. She re- 
mained half standing, leaning over the seat, then, slowly, 
sat down, leaned back and folded her hands in her lap. 
Her shoulders shook once and were still. She made no 
sound, but tears began to ooze slowly from under her 
closed lids. 

From the front or the back? If I sit back against the 
seat it can only come from the front, not creeping up be- 
hind me. Consolations are always so small, so very small. 
But not from behind. From the front. God, God, not from 
behind. Please, God, at least not from behind. 

When he neared the top of the hill he was breathing 
hard. His left shoulder ached and he held it with his right 
hand. Up the last twenty yards to the peak of the hill and 
into the circle cast on the macadam by the road light, in- 
tensely white at the center, dimmer at the periphery, and 
shading off into the blackness of the woods. A horde of 
small winged things sped about the large bulb. He passed 
over the top of the hill and started the descent. 
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And what will happen when the hospital hears 
this? The car crashed. A doctor and a nurse with pa- 

tients crash into a telephone pole in the of the 

night. Do you know that this hospital has never . . . 

As he continued down the far side of the hill he smiled 
to himself. The idea of speaking to the director of the hos- 
pital was petty and annoying, like having to scratch an itch 
when just about to tumble over the of drowsiness 

into sleep. The very words in which he thought of it 
seemed comic and useless. Certain facts were explicit, lu- 
cid, and only they mattered the unexpectedly solid touch 
of the road beneath his feet, the car with its bodies hid- 
den by the hill, the increasing odor of mint in the stillest 
part of the night. 

These were the facts and he had seen them in their gen- 
tleness and immutability. What seemed most difficult \vas 
the prospect of having to describe to the authorities not 
the crash but these extraordinary minutes of acute naked 
perception he was now experiencing. This transparency of 
the air and this direct relationship between himself and 
the things about him. Of course Sarah was dead, and Alice 
too. Likewise his forehead was cut and his arm injured. 
Also there was warmth in the air, and a small cool- 
ing breeze, and a continual movement of invisible life in 
the trees. All of this was unspeakably real and proper, in- 
finitely and caressingly just, sweet without sentiment. 
How else could things be, but as they were? This was a 
moment of truth, when the world explains itself simply by 
being as it is, its enigmatic face acceptable rather than pro- 
voking. 

The doctor inclined his body backward as the descent 
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became steeper. At the very bottom of the hill, almost lost 
in the dark, was a house. If it had not been almost flush 
with the road it would have been invisible to a passerby. 
As he approached, the doctor saw that lights were on down- 
stairs two glowing oblongs flanking the porch and the 
doorway, the brightness modulated to a soft yellow em- 
anation by the curtains. 

Regretfully, wishing he could just walk quietly on and 
by, the doctor climbed the three porch steps and stood be- 
fore the door. There were two voices coming indistinctly 
through the door, those of a man and a woman quietly 
quarreling. 

Your mother came to ... in this house . . . no mat- 
ter what she says . . . 

. . . who gave you . . . and why couldn't she . . . 

The doctor listened patiently for several moments. He 
sighed, raised his hand and knocked twice. The voices 
stopped immediately. There was no sound of footsteps, 
no voice of inquiry. The doctor, still looking at the door, 
did not see the curtain pulled aside at the window to the 
left of the door. But the spot at which he stood could not 
be seen from the window and the curtain fell back. He 
knocked again. At first the silence remained as before. 
Then there was a light scuffling of bare feet on a carpet 
and a man's voice said: 

Who's there? 

The doctor opened his mouth, wet his lips and said; 

I need help. 

It was the first time since the crash that he had spoken 
and his voice startled him it was so soft, thin, pleading, 
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trembling slightly as though still vibrating the 

of the collision. He thought: 

I must sound sick. Actually I feel fine* 

Nevertheless, he felt incapable of saying another word. 
He suddenly wanted to sit down if only moving to a chair 
would not be too much effort. 

Who are you? What do you want? 

The doctor closed his eyes with quiet exasperation. 
When he opened them the door was swinging inward. The 
light from the house came through the doorway and fell 
on him. A short middle-aged man in pajamas stood before 
him, a revolver in his hand. The man looked with wrin- 
kled forehead at the doctor's dangling arm and bloody face, 
involuntarily taking a step backward, his hand tightening 
on the gun* 

Get an ambulance, said the doctor, unaware that he 
was whispering, 

A long time had passed* Nothing had happened. Slowly, 
tentatively, Lorrie opened her eyes. She turned to look at 
Julia, next to her. Julia was snoring lightly and perspira- 
tion rolled in long streaks down her face and neck. Her 
skin was very pale. 

Lorrie looked all about the car out the rear window, 
the two sides, over the top of the small chrome eagle which 
surmounted the hood, its head now bent to one side so 
that it reflectively regarded the mysteries of the forest. 
There was no motion, only the murmur of soft voices 
from the wood. Alice and the nurse were still dead and it 
was not likely that they would stop being dead soon 
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enough to be of any help. Julia was snoring, which was 
bad manners, and besides she was dirty with sweat and not 
to be touched. 

Lorrie pushed the back door open, got out and closed it 
carefully so as not to wake anyone. Suddenly she could 
not remember why she had gotten out; she looked around 
for something to do. She walked to the front of the car and 
examined the chrome eagle. She stood back from it, put 
her hands on her hips, tossed her head to one side and 
smiled to make dimples appear on her cheeks, looked at 
the eagle with a show of delighted interest. She stood rock- 
ing back and forth on her heels and toes, simpering for 
the audience of the trees. Then she resumed her former 
position, arms at sides and face once more expressionless. 
At last she took the eagle's head in her hands and tried to 
straighten it. It would not bend back. 

The trouble is that I'm not strong enough. 

Arms at sides she stood and listened, more attentive 
from minute to minute. 

I should leave before it comes back for Julia and me. 
I know it will come back, it always does. There's no reason 
why it should take the doctor and the nurse and that other 
girl and not me. 

She turned and walked quickly off the road and into 
the woods. There were thick brambles and vines so she 
walked with extreme caution, trying to keep anything 
from touching her. 

The doctor looked at his watch with its broken case. It 
was half an hour since he had left the station wagon. The 
people at the house had no phone; they had left by car to 
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get help from the town to the 

bandaging his forehead and putting his IB a 

made from a piece of torn sheet. Their seventeen-year-old 
son had been roused from his bed, dull-eyed grum- 
bling and curious^ to sit with the doctor while they were 
gone. Both the doctor and the boy sat on the front porch 
in the light of a bulb fixed over the door in a mock lantern 
of tin and plastic. Neither spoke. Both sat with their cof- 
fee, the doctor on the top porch step and the boy in a reck- 
ing chair. 

The boy was tall, thin and broad-shouldered. A shock of 
straight black hair fell almost vertically over his forehead, 
obscuring shallow black eyes. His high cheekbones and 
sallow cheeks seemed to catch and absorb the yellow of 
the porch light. A flannel shirt, unbuttoned to the navel, 
left bare a smooth chest with a prominent knobby breast- 
bone and long stringy muscles. He was carefully cleaning 
his nails with the pared end of a wooden match stick. He 
pouted his small full mouth with attention as he dug scru- 
pulously for bits of dirt, rocking slightly in the rocking 
chair, feet stretched before him and resting on the railing. 
The doctor set his coffee on the step and stared across the 
road at the woods on the other side, occasionally touching 
the moist bandage on his forehead or testing the weight 
of his arm in its sling. 

The boy spoke directly to the doctor for the first time. 

It's gonna 10e dawn soon. 

The doctor nodded without turning around. He was 
calculating. 

If Lome or Julia wakes up before anyone gets there, 
they may do anything. Julia especially. The ambulance 
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shouldn't take more than half an hour now, three-quarters 
of an hour at the most. As long as none of them has any 
Internal injuries and doesn't go into shock there isn't much 
to worry about. The worst thing would be if someone came 
along and tried to give them first aid. 

Hey 7 mister. 

What 

How many people in that car? 

Four besides -me. 

How many you say got killed? 

Two. 

What about the others? 

I'm not sure. They're unconscious but they look all 
right. 

How did it happen? 

What? 

How did it happen? 

You mean the accident? 

Sure. 

The doctor shrugged. He answered with detached sin- 
cerity: 

I dont know. 

Who was driving? 

I was. 

An you dont know how it happened? 

No. I must have fallen asleep at the wheel. 

The doctor looked at the tips of the rockers of the chair 
in which the boy was sitting. The boy resumed his 
hygienic self-examination. 

Your head hurtin you any? 

No. 
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There was another silence. The boy up and 

spoke again, match stick and dirty nails in 
in mid-air, as though thinking and speaking all 

his energies to his head and left none over for his hands. 

You say two got 

Yes. 

Any kin a yours? 

No. A nnrse a 

The boy looked intently at the doctor. His eyes nar- 
rowed, his forehead wrinkled. He shook his head and 
whistled lightly as he returned to his fingernails. 

You're pretty damn calm about it mister. I'd hate to "be 
the man that done that. 

I didn't do anything, thought the doctor, it just hap- 
pened. 

The doctor tried to think about his responsibility for 
the crash but his ideas were not clear. He picked up his 
coffee. He was still looking across the road. 

Fantastic. Yet it's true. Two of them are dead. Com- 
pletely and thoroughly dead. It's absurd. I should be able 
to do something about it, feel something like grief. But I 
can't. Boy, you don't know what a calm and quiet thing it 
is, dying, seeing death, how it throws everything into fo- 
cus again, everything in its proper place meaningless 
next to death, meaningless and incredible and stupid. * . , 

The doctor felt now, as when he had approached the 
door of the house, an inexplicable and almost irresistible 
urge to walk. To walk forever over the mountain road, 
smelling the grass, knowing that life and death were tak- 
ing place there over and over again, to take to the woods 
when daylight came, away from men, the feeling of pro- 
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found wisdom and utter solitude protected from attrition 
with a world of Babel, to walk forever, unthinking, to be- 
come a legion in some endless desert . * . 

Doctors . . nurses . . . schizophrenics and manics 
. . . when they all die are they any more important 
than any other things? Than my wife J s voice, the crushed 
fruit in the gutter, the grape vines that keep on stupidly 
growing, that boy's clumsy heart puffing systole diastole 
under his chest? With death it is over the world sits 
down and dies with every death, and that is the end of it. 
And I'm through at the hospital. Ill be lucky if I'm not 
sent to jail. My wife ... I can hear her on the phone 
... as if it makes any difference. 

The doctor lit a cigarette and threw the match away. 
The smoke lay in shredded clouds under the porch light, 
unmoving in the still air. 

I have killed two people, killed them. I didn't mean 
to but I have killed them and they are as dead as stones, A 
nurse and a patient, Sarah and Alice, a normal and a para- 
noiac, brown hair and black, black eyes and green. I knew 
her for two years, and what was she? Sarah? A nurse? A 
brunette? Or Alice? A nervous gesture of the hands? Or 
an institutionalized white female with a bad prognosis? 
What category can contain the human presence? I always 
wanted to sleep with Sarah. I wanted to kiss her face. The 
windshield. It's too late now. 

He put out the cigarette, crushing it underfoot, and 
noisily exhaled the last bit of smoke from his lungs. Half 
of his coffee remained in the cup, cold and bitter. 

From now on I can introduce myself as Mister Hal- 
leek, formerly Doctor Halleck. I can offer people the name, 
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as if extending a mutilated hand to be the 

other way. . . . 

How sad and tangled were the woods. Hawthorne and 
sedge* bramble and thorn, Lorrie walked slowly 
the white mist that was rising from the ground as the slope 
into the little river valley began. Her green institution 
dress was torn; out-reaching branches had plucked holes 
in it, the rough growth had scratched her ankles and 
calves. She extended her hand cautiously, feeling her way 
from tree to tree. Damp leaves caressed her feet and vines 
writhed gendy beneath the leaves. 

Lorrie stopped and looked about, smoothing back her 
yellow hair with her hands. She was not alone. No, not 
alone, never alone. It is terrible to be alone, most terrible 
of all. Nor here alone, as nowhere else. Martyred youths 
were hanging on the trees, crucified, tortured, pierced like 
glowing young Sebastians. Sweet agonies clouded their 
eyes. They murmured, nodded their heads in silent woe, 
their black locks clinging to sweat-dampened brows. On 
each tree was a victim, a sacrifice, a youth given to the fatal 
sanctuary of his tree. Lorrie approached one on the trunk 
of an oak. She took the hem of her dress and, modestly, 
so as not to expose her thighs, used it to wipe the sweat 
from his temples. 

He was the most handsome and delicate of all the mar- 
tyrs, with a tender white body, of unaging ancient youth, 
a white cloth draped on his loins. But he did not even no- 
tice her. Intent on his passion he only turned his head 
away, looking upward and to one side, gazing at the source 
of his punition. So instead of ministering to him further 
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she only sighed and passed on, her service of mercy un- 
noticed but not, for that, diminished. 

What is manslaughter worth? thought the doctor. 
Three years in jail? Five? Ten? Life? They could even 
kill me. But what good would it do? The families always 
say it \wnt bring her back to life. It's true. 

Alice and Sarah are dead. And God damn it I 
killed them! It was an accident! And still they're dead, just 
as dead as if I had used a knife or a gun. Negligence . . . 
a sleepy moment . . . one thin slice of inattention. And 
I am calm, perfectly calm. I could be tearing this house 
apart, or screaming, or being numb, or running back to 
hold their bodies in my arms. But what for? They're only 
muscle and fat and bone without their functions. Plain 
meat. Nothing will change it now. It's done. It's beyond 
understanding that death is so ... dead. Maybe I don't 
really believe it yet, that they are really dead. Like the am- 
putated arm the surgeon hands to the students in the gal- 
lery and they pass around. It looks like the real thing, but 
it might as well be wax, or a stick or a toad or a clod of dirt. 

The boy threw away the match stick, 

Hey mister. 

What. 

What are you gonna do? 

The doctor shrugged. He turned and looked blankly at 
the boy. 

If I was you , . . 

How alien he seems, the doctor thought. He's not 
me. He'll never be me. No one but me will ever be me. 
One eye is a little crossed, but most people don't notice it. 
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Sarah and Alice were Sarah Alice no 
be them and they are dead and they will never be now. No 
one could die for them, not even me. And no one can die 
for me. Or for him. 

The doctor slid his hand over the of the 

step. The boy was still talking but the doctor did not hear* 

Wood* Wood. What a peculiar word. 1 could move my 
lips and say it, if I wanted to. The lips move out and then 
they stop and come back. It's really a hesitation, 
vowel. Wood, Wooood. Woooooooooood. If there weren't 
a letter at the end it would be a continual suspension, 
Not even a question, just a great gaping lapse. It will be 
stupid to have to go through all this with the chief. With 
the police, Sarah's family . . . she must have one. What 
do they know? Shall I tell them about the voivel o? Or dy- 
ing? Or the way Sarah always dragged too hard on a ciga- 
rette so that the tendons in her neck stood out and made 
a hollow at her throat? 

Yeah, they'll "be ready soon if it stays hot. Them melons 
sure make good eatin. 

The doctor rose to his feet. The boy was passing his 
hand thoughtfully over the crotch of his pants, meditating 
the goodness of the melons he would eat. 

The doctor started down the porch steps. 

Hey, where are you goin? 

The doctor stopped, looked back at the boy, and sat 
down on the bottom step with his head in his hands. 

The woods had become black; the trees were getting so 
thick that they curtained out the moonlight almost com- 
pletely. Lorrie cautiously extended a hand and found a 
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low branch In the darkness. She followed along the branch 
to the tree trunk. She folloived another branch to the other 
side of the tree, and from that found the branch of the 
next tree. Thus she went from tree to tree In the dark, 
planting her feet where the tangles felt thinnest. There 
were continual noises and movements about her In the 
woods, animals rustling about the trees that stood like 
dark and twisted shepherds of a vanished flock. 

As she moved farther from the road the sound of run- 
ning water came closer and the descent into the river val- 
ley steepened. She soon came to the edge of the stream, 
glimmering with fallen fragments of the moon. A rabbit 
leaped away from under her feet and frogs grew quiet at 
her approach. She peered at the bank and, seeing no 
benches, no logs or stones, sat down on the low embank- 
ment, leaned over and trailed her hand in the water. Her 
fingers brushed the top of an underwater slime-covered 
stone and she withdrew her hand with a jerk. She took 
off her shoes with determination and dropped them Into 
the river. She would go no further. How much could she 
humiliate herself by running? She was tired. Let it come. 

She put her legs over the side of the bank and dangled 
her feet in the water. She closed her eyes. There was no 
telling where it would come from. If it had returned to 
the car and found her missing It would follow her through 
the woods. It was sure to spiteful, relentless, howling 
with its mouth and yet making no sound, toothed and 
nailed and raging, unassailable and without pity. She 
closed her eyes, feet in the water, waiting for the stroke 
from behind, the crunch of bone and the tearing of skin 
like tissue paper. 
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You a!! right mister? 

Yes, I'm fine. 

His head was in his hands. The at him with 

s 

an expression of curiosity touched very lightly with solic- 
itude and perhaps with apprehension. But since the 
made no further effort to Iea\ ? e he only got up from his 
chair and sat on the railing in order to watch him. 

They'll think I'm some sort of monster. They II won- 
der why I'm so calm. Calm? Why not. Ill show them 
Sarah without any face and Alice with her neck broken* 
They'll act like children, like student nurses at their first 
operation. Horror, all the appropriate noises. They don't 
know what it's about or they'd keep their mouths shut like 
me. Then the other nonsense inquiries, penalties. It's 
not even jail that frightens me. It's just all so absurd. As 
if sending me to jail will change things back to the way 
they were an hour ago, as if even my grief could do it- 
Sweet jesus christ \vhat a long fucking thing it will be 
my consoling wife and curious scared children, the chief 
not knowing whether to be mad or sympathetic. And I'll 
die too. No more doctoring, just mark time until . . . the 
psychiatrist who cured the mad so that they could die sane 
and knowing the madness of dying . . and then died 
himself. 

The doctor let his hand drop to his lap and looked up. 
He realized that his facial muscles were tense. He was 
smiling. 

I would give anything not to have to see them, talk 
to them. I'd like to be alone. I could kill myself, but peo- 
ple would say I did it from shame or remorse, and that 
wouldn't really be true. A blade, a razor, something sharp. 
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Hey mister. 

The doctor did not answer. 

Those yeofle gonna fee all right? The ambulcmcell tafee 
a while. Maybe yon conld do something noii? if yon feel 
'better. 

Playing doctor. I'm alive, which makes no more sense 
than that they're dead. Mouths open, no breath. 

The doctor kicked lightly at the dust beneath his feet. 
The boy, who had received no answer, was looking curi- 
ously at his back. 

There's no end of consolations friends, jobs, rou- 
tines, good books. I want to walk, in the grass, without any 
shoes. I want to lie down in the grass and never move 
again, if only it stays night. I hope it rains, I hope the wind 
washes the earth clean. Ill take off my clothes and lie in 
the rain, in the wind. What do we wear them for? To keep 
off death? I want to walk with my eyes . . . closed , . . 

The doctor suddenly rose. His legs were trembling. He 
turned, gripped the railing with his good hand, bent over, 
and began to vomit. 

Nothing had happened, nothing had changed. But that 
proved nothing. Even if it did not come back for her, what 
of the others? The executioners of the holy youths, they 
who watched the worst agony with calm folded arms, the 
great men who held nothing sacred, who mocked and be- 
trayed and destroyed, lowering their green visors with a 
dull metallic clang to hear their own laughter echoing in 
their helmets. When all were dead upon the trees they 
would search the wood for new victims. They would circle 
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her about, helmeted, bare-armed, laughing at her, her 
skirts over her head and jab their her 

less ribs and laugh with a noise like rocks 
the ice. 

Lome slid into the water. The water to her 

At first her dress floated about her like the of a 

whose stem was her body, but it absorbed water and set- 
tled slowly about her legs. She crouched until the 
covered her up to the Beck. She moved her arms 
the water, eyes closed. The current was rapid and she 
braced herself against it* Except for the pieces of moon and 
the bubbles w ? here rocks broke the stream, the water was 
black. 

She stood up again. The water made the dress cling to 
her body, cool in the summer warmth. There was no wind 
at all now. She loosened her hair and crouched in the wa- 
ter again, letting it trail behind her, floating like a yellow 
fan. She dipped her arms and raised them above her head, 
dipped them again, raised them, felt the water running 
between her arms and her wet sleeves. Only her head was 
above the water, and her upraised arms. 

I am the arms of the stream. 

And she waved her arms, as if dancing. 

Sleek black cows by the stream were devouring the wild 
ferns, and the fish fled to hide themselves under rocks. The 
doctor was gone, Julia slept in a dull perspired sleep and 
the dead lay hungry and lonely; the youths, unseen be- 
hind her, twisted their ultimate agony upon the trees and 
their executioners melted with empty laughter like shad- 
ows into the wood. The stream sang, more ordered and 
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even in its voice the deeper she bathed in its water, moving 
toward the center. 

Flat translucent streaks of green were beginning to ap- 
pear on the horizon to the left. The moment of cool which 
precedes the heat of the day caused many of the night ani- 
mals to hush their noise. The birds would begin soon. Ig- 
noring the shouts of the boy below him, the doctor took 
the last labored steps that carried him to the top of the 
hill. Below, on the other side, was the dim form of the sta- 
tion wagon. The headlight had burned out and it appeared 
only as a deeper shadow among the shadows. 

The doctor tried to brace his body as he went down the 
steep hill, but the effort was too great and he allowed him- 
self to trot. His arm bounced in its sling. He tore off the 
sling and let it fall, like a crumpled white flower on the 
road behind him. 

He arrived panting at the car, his arm throbbing. A 
thick odor of blood, oil and torn upholstery came to him. 
Sarah lay as before. Alice as well, head thrown back at 
an improbable angle and eyes still open. Julia, still un- 
conscious, was going into shock. Lome was not there. 

The doctor went to the road and looked in both direc- 
tions. There was no one in sight. He returned to the wagon 
and leaned against the open door, gazing at Sarah's body. 

Sarah's body had already attracted a few insects. It was 
immobile, stony, frozen. The doctor leaned into the car, 
took one of her arms with his good arm and tried to pull 
her into a sitting position. She was too heavy. He gripped 
the shoulder and pulled again. The body snapped ab- 
ruptly into a sitting position, head thrown back. The hair 
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fell away from her face.The doctor looked at the place 
where an eye had been, die sheared off by shat- 

tered teeth protruding through the flesh about the mouth. 
A large black beetle with hard shiny wings walked slowly 
over what remained of the bridge of her and en- 

tered the cradle of the empty socket. 

Doctor! 

The doctor let go of Sarah and spun around. The body 
crashed forward against the shattered windshield, Lorrie 
was standing behind him, barefoot, wet uniform clinging 
to her body, wet yellow hair hanging straight. Clear wa- 
ter,, like dew, rolled on her face in the flat blue of the 
very early dawn. She was smiling cheerfully, 

I was busy while you were gone, Doctor. I went into 
the woods and went swimming in a river. 1 never 
such beautiful water. 

She remembered that her hair was wet and suddenly, 
coquettishly, pushed at it with her hands to tuck it behind 
her ears, smiling with shy wantonness. 

The water looks dark, "but that's only because of the 
night. It must he clear during the day. I didn't see any- 
body I knew. 1 didnt like it here, it smelled terrible in the 
car. Promise me that I can come back some time. But to- 
gether. Just you and me, and no one else. 

A piece of glass dropped from the windshield against 
which Sarah had fallen and clattered on the hood. Lorrie 
smiled at the doctor and tucked her hair again. 

The doctor took two steps forward and hit Lorrie with 
his fist. He missed her face but struck her just below the 
neck. She staggered back, teetered a moment, and stood 
still. 
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She and the doctor looked at each other with bewilder- 
ment. Lorrie touched herself where the blow had fallen 
and then let her hand drop. The expression of surprise 
left her face, replaced by absolute seriousness. She spoke 
quietly. 

Doctor, do I have to die too? 

The doctor looked at her face. It showed, this moment, 
not the least sign of madness. 

No, he said, not just now. 

A smile of radiant joy and vigor crossed her face for 
one moment, disappeared as quickly, and she flung her- 
self, weeping with abandon, into his arms and leaned 
there in comfort and woe. After a moment he likewise 
lowered his head upon her shoulder and, for the first time, 
wept. 

They were still standing that way a few minutes later 
when the headlights of the ambulance appeared at the 
top of the hill. 
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THE SNOW descended slowly, welghtlessly, Implacably. 
It drifted slowly where the light wind Hew* It glided 
down between the branches of the trees as though 
the flakes were meditating whether falling was worth the 
trouble at all, and yet they fell, absolutely without noise. 
Snow was covering the earth completely. Soil, leaves, 
holes made by artillery shells, all the rubble of forest and 
war gradually vanished under the white embrace. The 
snow was leveling the world, hiding it, plunging it into 
nonhuman time and the alien air of geological fact. 

The corporal and his prisoner sat that afternoon in the 
isolated, unheated shed. They were bundled tightly in 
their woolen overcoats and their breath formed balls of 
mist in the light of the bare bulb that hung in the middle 
of the room. The corporal's fingers were nearly frozen to 
his rifle. He wanted to watch the snow but he did not dare 
take his eyes from the prisoner. It was his first time facing 
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the enemy, and he knew that beneath this show of calm 
the prisoner must want desperately to escape. 

The corporal was tall and thin. His eyes were dark, and 
lack of sleep made them darker still He was unshaven. 
Fatigue and chill showed on his features; his nose, peaked 
from a childhood accident, rose sharply from his tired 
fallen face. He wet his cracked lips and pursed them 
slightly, wet them again. The rifle was gripped at readi- 
ness across his knees but it seemed to fit his hands badly. 
His fingers were fragile, like an insect's long nervous legs, 
and raw at the knuckles from the cold. 

The corporal moved nervously in his chair. He had 
never shot his gun at anything but a practice target, and 
the sudden knowledge that it was being put to real use 
shocked him. Besides, he had expected the enemy to be a 
monster full of terrible war cries and mindless violence, and 
now he found an enemy who was shockingly ordinary and 
placid. He had been guarding the man for two hours, each 
minute more suspicious of his inexplicable calm. He must 
be very brave or very stupid. He might just as well have 
been waiting for a bus as standing under guard and wait- 
ing to be taken away for interrogation. 

It was not that the prisoner had a civilian air. To the 
contrary, he seemed very much a soldier, like any private 
freighted with the invisible burden of a hierarchy above 
him whose he was to command and dispense with. His 
malfitting boots were caked with the mud and rain and 
marches that are the rain and marches and mud of any war. 
His face had the appearance of all faces subjected to the 
army's rules of grooming alike for having been inflexi- 
bly altered in the same way, pared to the same skinless size 
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by the same Indifferently coercive hand. The not so 
resigned as almost willingly doomed of every ex- 

pendable numero in the ranks, 
he knows he has no choice. 

The prisoner's face was acutely, supremely average, 
neither intelligent nor stupid, generous nor cruel, 
nor gay. He had straight dark hair, gray eyes, regular fea- 
tures in a face full without roundness. It bore the 
of mild tenacity rather than challenge. Above all it showed 
forbearance to life. It was the face of a man who enjoys 
all the usual pleasures and small fruitless resentments his 
friends have, if only because they have them. Another 
cell in that mass of bone, blood and nerve that lives life 
as life first suggests, without serious doubts or recrimina- 
tions and possibly even without any thought at all. With 
some luck he would survive, grow old, and become for- 
getful perhaps even of the war. 

So it was not the prisoner's face or uniform that was 
unusual, it was his manner. He sat in this cold country 
shack, an enemy corporal pointing a rifle more or less ac- 
curately at his chest, awaiting a vehicle to take him for 
questioning; this air not of resignation but oblivion seemed 
almost pathologically inappropriate. 

The war was only a few months old. The two armies 
lay on opposite sides of the river that was their common 
boundary, each fearfully waiting for the first real battle 
to begin. Neither side knew much about the other's 
strength. Very little fighting had taken place, and when a 
rare patrol was captured it gave a chance to gather badly 
needed information. Interrogations were brutal on both 
sides. This prisoner would have to face an intelligence 
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corps with uncomfortably little to tell their superiors. 
And yet he sat on the floor with unbroken calm. 

The two men did not have one word in common. Or- 
ders and requests had to be pantomimed. So far there had 
been only one, a couple of hours ago, when the corporal 
had come to relieve the first guard. When he entered the 
shed, shaking snow from his cap and stamping it from 
his boots, he saw the prisoner sitting with his back against 
the wall He and the prisoner glanced at each other. 
The first guard left and got into the jeep in which the cor- 
poral had come, leaving prisoner and guard to be picked 
up later. The corporal, rifle held in one arm and aimed at 
the prisoner, locked the door and put the key in his pocket. 
The jeep faded from hearing as it bounced away over the 
dirt road into the woods. As soon as it had vanished the 
corporal sat down on the upended crate across the room 
from the prisoner. 

The two men looked at each other with curiosity, the 
corporal's guarded, the prisoner's casual. After a moment 
the prisoner said something in his own language. The 
corporal shook his head to show that he did not understand. 
The prisoner pointed to his legs and made a scissorslike 
motion with two fingers. The corporal nodded his assent 
as he prepared to follow the prisoner's motions with his 
rifle. The prisoner got up, stretched his legs, took a few 
steps, stamped his feet and rubbed his hands together. His 
feet were numb from the cold. He remained standing, 
leaning against the wall, periodically stamping his feet 
and rubbing his ears. 

Now, after two hours of this, the corporal was thinking, 
why is he so calm? Can it be that he isn't worried? No, he 
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can't "be that stupid. He he is to be 

and tortured and probably shot ? and he has 
here with that mask of calm on his face. Not inso- 

lence, just calm. The only explanation is he's 
to work on my nerves. He's trying to me nervous 

so that I'll relax and make a mistake. 

As the corporal watched his prisoner's every move like 
some too-attentive admirer, he wished he could see the 
snow. It's childish, he thought, but I wish I could stand at 
the window and watch it fall. I suppose you never 
the fascination snow has for you as a little boy, loving 
the even beauty of it and wanting to be first to step in it 
as if the first one to violate it appropriated it for himself 
and you wanted to be the one. But god it's cold. I can't 
stand this much longer. I'm getting numb. 

The corporal felt that his desire to watch the snow was 
childish, and his anger at not being able to was like that 
of a thwarted boy. Suddenly the horrible possibility came 
to his mind that if the snow were deep enough it would 
immobilize the equipment and he would be stranded here 
with his prisoner. After only a few hours he was nervous, 
suffering from cold and fatigue. What if they were snowed 
in together for a day, two days, three? The moment he 
closed his eyes the prisoner would be at him, the calm 
prisoner, waiting for his chance . . . not calm but 
shrewd, calculating . . . jump at me and kick me in the 
groin, gouge out my eyes with his thumbs, shoot me with 
my own gun . . . 

The corporal realized that his very absorption in his 
own thoughts was making him inattentive to the prisoner. 
He tried to turn his attention to the man but kept want- 
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ing to look out the window. The desire became a desper- 
ate itch as he speculated on the depth of the snow. The 
cold air was beginning to make his lungs ache and the in- 
side of his nose freeze. The silence was broken only by the 
prisoner's and his own occasional stamping on the floor. 

The snow was silent, the room was silent. The prisoner 
stood chafing his hands, blotched red and white and very 
stiff. He lifted them to his mouth and breathed on them, 
rubbing them together, breathed on them again. His lips 
and the corporal's were both cracked and painful. The 
corporal wanted to rub his hands together or put them in 
his pockets, but he could not put down his rifle. If only 
he could stand, move, look out the window, do all the 
things his prisoner could do. But he could not, bound to 
attention and at the same time feeling oddly guilty to- 
ward his prisoner for having the advantage of a gun. 

The continuing cold and silence were unendurable. 
The corporal made an effort at speech. He pantomimed 
to his prisoner with his left hand while keeping his right 
carefully at the trigger. He pointed to the single window 
in back of him with a stiff red hand, then wiggled his fin- 
gers in imitation of snowflakes falling. He put one arm 
about himself and rocked as if huddling from the cold. 
He nodded, almost but not quite smiling to the prisoner. 
The prisoner nodded back, almost but not quite smiling. 
The corporal immediately felt ashamed, as though by 
having spoken first he had confessed a weakness and given 
the prisoner an advantage. What did I expect? he thought. 
That we could talk and laugh while I'm holding a rifle on 
him? Even more nervous and angry than before, he re- 
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surned his previous position, rifle in 
pointed at the enemy. 

The cold seemed to increase from minute to minute. 
Outside the single window of the shack it was dark; 

the corporal looked at his watch. It was so now that It 
would probably be morning before relief came if then it 
could get through the snow. The chill was to 

his flesh, his bones, his marrow. The prisoner now sat on 
the floor, arms tight to his body and hands in his armpits. 
The corporal was denied setting down the rifle, denied 
warming himself, speaking. He thought, this man is a 
simple ordinary man, the two of us are suffering together 
from the cold; why can't we just stop all this and go some 
place warm? Then he became frightened and thought^ 
what is he thinking? He shuffled his feet on the floor, 
feet he could barely feel, licked at his stinging lips. Even 
if the snow doesn't cut us off completely, I wonder about 
the man I relieved. What if he forgets to send a jeep? Or 
what if some general has a fit of temper about something 
and holds up operations? What if they forget me here? 

The corporal glanced at the locked door with momen-" 
tary panic. The idea of staying here any longer was agoniz- 
ing. The cold was making him sleepy, and with this his 
anxiety increased. He knew that he could survive only by 
maintaining the no-man's land between himself and his 
prisoner. That space was safety, the space between the 
rules of organized enmity and private desires. When his 
fears and fatigue were too strong and the space disap- 
peared, he would be surrendering to his prisoner. And first 
of all one must live. He thought, no more talking, no more 
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thinking, keep watching, shoot if he moves too fast, keep 
him across the room! 

The prisoner got up again, shoulders hunched, feeling 
his ears to see if they were frostbitten. Steam puffed 
from his mouth as he blew on his fingers. His boots made 
hollow noises as he stamped on the floor. 

Suddenly the corporal wanted to laugh. What a picture 
of misery we are! Look at us! We're ridiculous! Two men 
in the middle of nowhere, snowed in together, freezing 
and shaking and tired, and we keep up this farce of play- 
ing soldier. Because we believe it? Or because even if you 
stop believing it the other one may not and hell kill you. 
We have to believe it. And he can walk! He can put his 
hands in his pockets! He can sleep! 

The prisoner began to walk up and down along the 
wall of the shed. The corporal followed his movements, 
wondering if this were safe to allow. As the prisoner 
reached the end of the wall at the corner of the shed" he 
stopped. He turned to the corporal and pointed up toward 
the joint of two crossed rafters a few feet away and above 
him. The corporal almost raised his head to look before 
he realized it might be a trick. He got up from the crate 
and motioned the prisoner back. The prisoner backed 
away, gesturing at the rafters. The corporal walked to the 
corner, glancing up quickly, and saw a rolled blanket stuck 
there, stuffed into the corner of the joined beams so that 
it could only be seen from that side. It had been there all 
along. The corporal cursed silently at himself and his pris- 
oner. It had always been there. 

The corporal worked with his left hand while he kept 
his rifle on the prisoner, never taking his eyes from him 
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for more than a second. Standing on tiptoe, his 
could just reach the blanket. He it and 

it open. It was torn and smelled strongly of horses. 

The corporal still held his rifle cradled in his arm. 

In his left he held one corner of the blanket. The 
trailed on the floor as he walked toward the prisoner. He 
stopped a short distance from him. The two men 
at each other. The prisoner's expression was dulled, his 
mind and eyes frozen immobile. The corporal saw the 
stubble stood out very distinctly on his face. The skin was 
pale and bluish and chapped; each little black barb of hair 
was cruelly distinct, growing from a visible pore. Both men 
were stiff and shaking from the cold, breathing open- 
mouthed from hunger and exhaustion, steam curling from 
their lips. 

The corporal knew he could not sit on the crate with 
the blanket around him and watch the prisoner's face blue 
and trembling from the cold. He could not give him the 
blanket and go cold himself. The blanket was not big 
enough to cut in half. He wanted to cry with anger and 
frustration. 

The corporal and his prisoner looked at each other. 
Their eyes were wide, and at that moment each of them 
noticed that the other's teeth were yellow. They looked 
into each other's wan, dirty, frozen faces. The prisoner 
was leaning forward slightly. The corporal shifted from 
one foot to the other, feet numb to the ankles. He opened 
his mouth to speak but remembered that they could not 
understand each other and stopped in consternation. A 
smile began to appear at the corners of the prisoner's face, 
a suggestion of a smile. Tentatively, against his will, eyes 
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filling with tears, the corporal began to smile too. 

They smiled at each other. Then the corporal, as if with 
another's voice, laughed out loud. His laughter clattered 
against the rough wooden walls. He stopped immediately. 
Then the prisoner laughed. They both laughed together, 
quietly, without assurance. The corporal took two steps 
toward the prisoner and stopped just a few feet away, rifle 
inches from the prisoner's chest, blanket trailing from his 
other hand. He held out the blanket to the prisoner. The 
prisoner took one end. They stood gripping it between 
them. They looked into each other's eyes for a moment, 
grinning, tearful. 

The corporal let got of the blanket and his end dropped 
to the floor. He walked to the single bulb that lit the 
room and turned it off. The room became dark except for 
a bit of hazy moonlight that came through the window. 
He walked to the wall and leaned his rifle against it, butt 
end on the floor. The prisoner still stood with the blanket 
in his hand. The corporal walked back to him and took up 
the other end again. Silently they lay down by the wall 
and pulled the blanket over them. 

The blanket was narrow and they lay within an inch of 
each other but not touching, wringing their hands, knead- 
ing their fingers and ears. They were careful not to look 
at each other. The corporal felt the heat of the prisoners 
body. He wanted to move as close to him as he could, but 
he felt something like the angry pride that had tortured 
him when he tried to speak about the snow. Both of them 
were breathing hard and the corporal felt his heart beating 
faster. A sudden desire to hide his head and weep rolled 
up from his chest, his entrails, into his eyes. 
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It was impossible to tell which of moved first. At 

almost the same moment they pot their 
other and hugged close. They lay with their stub- 

bled cheeks pressed together, bathing In the 
sustaining warmth of each others with 

ecstasy. 

How much time had passed, the corporal did not know. 
It must have been many hours. He had been neither 
nor awake, it seemed, but floating between dream and 
dreamlessness. Moonlight was coming through, the single 
window on the other side of the shed, falling in a motion- 
less beam across the room. The prisoner and he lay to- 
gether in their coats, tangled in an awkward, warming 
embrace beneath the blanket. He saw the barrel of his 
rifle across the room, just within the transparent silver cir- 
cle of light. 

The prisoner was breathing softly, evenly. The corporal 
gently disentangled himself and crawled out from under 
the blanket* His limbs were chilled and stiff but he was 
no longer numbed and cramped from the misery of ex- 
treme cold. The cold, in fact, seemed to have diminished, 
The crisp chill in the room was nothing like the piercing, 
agonizing cold of the afternoon and evening. 

It must be the middle of the night. The corporal looked 
at the prisoner still sprawled beneath the blanket, then at 
his rifle leaning against the wall He walked to the win- 
dow and stared out. 

The snow had stopped. The corporal leaned his elbows 
on the cracked, warped wood of the window sill and looked 
out over the still white sea where fields and woods had 
been. The sky was light and the full moon made the 
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earth's new blanched serenity reflect a blue-white bril- 
liance. He looked at the snow for a long time. It was un- 
broken, pure, flawless as a perfect cool embrace. He 
thought, there will be no battle in this. Troops and tanks 
can't move in snow, it forces peace on them. It only stops 
them for a moment, but it stops them. 

The corporal smiled as he thought of yesterday. How 
stupid it was. I spent a miserable afternoon guarding a 
prisoner. We both froze, and like two cold men we finally 
crawled under a blanket together and slept. The calm one 
and I Calm? Yes, it wasn't a trick, he was really calm and 
peaceful and normal He takes his orders. Goes to war 
when he has to and crawls under a blanket when it's cold. 
That calm mask would fit any face his, and yes, with 
everything else, my own. 

The corporal gazed at the glimmering snow and felt 
whole, all of existence unified in his consciousness just as 
the snow unified the landscape before him. He felt a great 
wave of compassion rise in him, for the armies divided by 
the river, for himself, for his prisoner, for all prisoners 
turned guard and all the guards turned prisoner. 

The butt of the rifle crashed down on the corporal's 
head. He fell. The rifle smashed the window. As a pool of 
blood formed on the floor about the fallen corporal's head, 
a figure ran clumsily but quickly away from the shack, 
leaving a ragged trail of footprints behind to mar the snow's 
virginity. As he disappeared into the woods, a red glow 
and distant thunder appeared above the trees as the first 
violence of big guns initiated a night attack, and the war 
began in earnest. 
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A CANDELABRUM stood at either end of the long wooden 
trestle that served as a table In the guardroom. The candel- 
abra did not match. One was made of pewter, simple and 
slender, a candle burning in each of its five arms. The 
other was a finely filigreed piece of silver work, taken in 
the sack of a town in some war before the memory of any- 
one in the room. 

The sergeant-major of the guard sat at the end of the 
table where the silver candelabra, the good one, burned its 
seven candles. He was chewing on a large joint of mutton. 
The grease that coated his cheeks and chin shone brightly 
in the candlelight His round helmet was on the table next 
to his plate, and long straight brown hair recently trimmed 
about the edge of the helmet lay like a cap of snarled fur 
upon his head. 

Three other guards sat about the table. It was a spring 
night, and the warmth of the fire had made them discard 
most of their armor. They sat in strange combinations of 
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civilian and military garb. Some of their clothes had been 
taken in the last campaign, the year before, and one wore 
a simple peasant shirt of undyed linen with a cloth-of-gold 
doublet over it. Another sat in a dirty smock covered by a 
cuirass unlaced behind; he sprawled out in his chair with 
his helmet on his lap and a mug in his hand while he in- 
spected the links in an old chain-mail apron. Four pairs of 
black leather boots stood by the door. 

One of the guards, sitting on the long side of the table 
to the sergeant-major's left, was playing with a two-day- 
old chick. The chick strutted uncertainly within the circle 
he made of his arms on the table. It fell down, got up 
again, shook itself, strutted along until it bumped into the 
guardsman's arm, backed up, turned around, fell down 
again. 

The sergeant-major looked at the man with the chick 
and grinned. 

'What are you going to do? Keep it?" 

"No," said the guard as he gently prodded the chick's 
breast with one finger, 'Til just keep it a little while. Then 
111 give it to my father. He keeps chickens." 

One guard, a young boy who had just left his family's 
farm to enlist, his shoes carrying an ineradicable odor of 
cow dung, gaped with soft, stupid brown eyes at the chick. 

"Wh-wh-why doooon't th-they 14-look like th-that when 
th-th-the-they're big? Grrrown ch-chickens aren't s-s-soft 
like th-that." 

The other guards looked at each other surreptitiously, 
smiling. The very tall, very thin guard with high cheek- 
bones, sallow pock-marked skin and a great Adam's apple 
on a sinewy neck, sitting at the end of the table opposite 
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the sergeant-major, opened his mouth. He gazed at the 
ceiling with eyes closed to dark slits and said in a very deep 
voice: 

"Wh-wh-wh-wh-whv d-d-d-don't th-th-th-th . . ." 

s 

The others laughed. The stuttering farm boy blinked at 
the tall man and smiled wanly, his eyes as blank as ever. 
The sergeant-major was attacked by a spasm of laughter 
that made phlegm gurgle from the fat depths of his chest, 
and his cheeks glowed redder through the mutton grease 
as he doubled over his plate and shook his head. 

The guard had been holding the chick as it nestled 
plumply into his cupped hands. Now, very carefully, he 
put it on its feet and again set up his arms as a yard for it 
to run in. He watched it stumbling stiffly about, smiling a 
little. He glanced up to see the farm boy looking at him 
and the chick with a sort of soft beatific smile. He started 
to smile back but caught the mocking thin-lipped face of 
the tall guard to his left and quickly looked down at the 
chick again. There was a long silence about the table. 
Finally the guard with the chick asked in a loud voice as 
he looked about: 

"What are you supposed to feed them?*' 

"C-c-c-cracked c-corn," said the farm boy. 

"C-c-c-cracked c-corn," the sergeant-major mumbled as he 
chuckled and wiped his hands on his vest, shaking his 
head and wheezing. The farmboy smiled at him. The 
guard who had been holding the chicken leaned back, 
closed his eyes, and slowly wiped the sweat from his tem- 
ples. Again there was lethargy and quiet. The guard began 
to doze leaning back in his chair. 

"W-w-w-w-w . . ." 
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The farm boy was trying to scream out a word. Before 
he even got to say 'Watch out!" everyone had turned at 
the sound of his hysterical voice. They looked where he 
was pointing just as the chick took one last stiff-legged step 
over the edge of the trestle and disappeared. The guard 
who had been keeping it dived to the floor and picked it up. 

The guard set the chick on the table. The other three 
guards leaned toward it. It refused to stand and the guards 
speculated on whether it had broken any bones. 

"It ought to be all right," the sergeant-major reassured 
them. "After all, it doesn't really have any bones yet. 
They're just gristle." 

The guard who had let the chick wander free prodded 
it solicitously and asked again if it was all right. The ser- 
geant-major said it must be and even came over to set it on 
its feet again. The farmboy watched it intently. The chick 
fell down. The guard looked at his officer and the sergeant- 
major wrinkled his brow and shrugged. He seemed sorry. 

But soon the chick was on its feet, stumbling dazedly 
among the mugs and platters. All the guards laughed with 
relief; even the tall guard with the sunken cheeks smiled 
with one side of his thin mouth and made a ftoise. 

The guards had not settled in their places again when 
the door flew open and banged against the wall. A short 
thin man in ragged clothes came flying across the thresh- 
old. He shot across the distance between the door and the 
table, propelled by a kick from the uniformed guard be- 
hind him. 

"Look what I found/' shouted a dark heavy guard with 
a scarred cheek, laughing as he strode into the room. He 
did not even bother to close the door behind him but 
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seized the beggar by his torn collar and held him dangling 
like a rag doll in his grasp. 

The beggar did not straggle. His worn, stained clothes 
hung like sacks. A stubble of graying beard made his light 
gray eyes seern almost colorless. The guard was pulling up 
on his collar and he had to stand on tiptoes to keep from 
choking. His arms hung helpless at his sides. He looked 
back and forth between the guards and the food on the 
table. 

There was a moment of surprised silence in the room. 
Then they laughed. The tall thin guard was first. He 
laughed deep and hard, as if in pain, ack-ack-ack, eyes clos- 
ing to slits, pushing his chair back from the table with his 
feet. The farm boy let out a weak wan smile. Then, as if 
dutifully following the tall guard, he began to giggle. The 
sergeant-major began his roaring, phlegmy laugh, and the 
guard with the chick began to howl. The beggar looked 
about the room with fear and supplication, on tiptoes. 

"Where did you find that?" asked the tall guard, wiping 
a tear from the corner of an eye. The dark guard was grin- 
ning widely, his scar pink with joy. He was the only one 
there in full armor and boots. 

"Well," said the dark guard, "I was coming off duty a 
few minutes ago and I decided to stop in and make sure 
everything was all right with the girls in the kitchen/' 
(The sergeant-major guffawed.) "I was coming in around 
the back and I saw someone hanging by his hands at the 
window ledge. He didn't even hear me coming behind 
him. He was looking in the window with drool on his 
chin." He shouted into the beggar's ear, "That's right, 
isn't it? Huh?" 
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With that he gave the beggar a terrific shake by the col- 
lar so that his head snapped back. The beggar tried to 
laugh and nod but he could only look at the faces and the 
table, licking his lips with hunger and fright. Everyone 
laughed. The tall guard leaned back in his chair as if con- 
templating some new delicacy with pleasure. 

The sergeant-major walked over to the beggar. The 
chick, which had been wandering unnoticed about the 
table, fell at last into a great serving platter and sat bewil- 
dered in an inch of gravy. The sergeant-major stopped in 
front of the beggar with his hands on his hips and ran a 
freckled greasy hand through his hair. The beggar's voice 
was thin and halting. 

"I'm sorry sir ... I'm very sorry ... I just came to 
town, IVe been walking all day. I lost my job in the city 
of R. and I'm looking for work. Fm not a beggar, please 
you sir. I didn't know what this building was. I mean . . . 
I was only looking ... I wanted to find something . . . 
that is, I'm willing to work sir . . ." 

The guard who held him was grinning and winking at 
the others. The farm boy stared stupidly and quietly at 
the beggar. The tall man drew his dagger from its sheath 
and ostentatiously began to whet it on his leather gaunt- 
let. The guard who had had the chick laughed. 

"Oh, so you want to work, eh?" said the sergeant-major. 
"What can you do ... make manure?" 

He laughed enormously at his own joke and the others 
laughed with him. The beggar nodded and smiled ingra- 
tiatingly. He kept looking at the table and licking his lips. 
The guard let go of his collar. The tall guard walked 
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around the end of the table to join the sergeant-major, 
who was still shaking his head at his own joke with amaze- 
ment and delight. 

"All right/' said the guard who had brought in the beg- 
gar as he winked at the sergeant-major, "if you want to 
work for your supper, let's see you do it. Entertain us." 

The beggar looked at him without comprehending. 

"Sing, you idiot!" the guard shouted into his face. 

The beggar was about to ask what he should sing but 
he saw that the guards were restless and impatient. He 
started to sing an obscene little ditty from the taverns. He 
had no voice at all, almost a monotone. Besides, the ob- 
scenities were not funny coming from his frightened, 
weary face. 

"No, no/* grimaced the sergeant-major, shaking his 
head. 

"That's enough! That's enough!" shouted the guard 
with the chick. 

"Dance," shouted the uniformed guard who had 
brought him in. He winked at the tall guard and the tall 
guard nudged the sergeant-major with his elbow. The beg- 
gar looked with a quivering smile at the guard who had 
given the command, and began to dance. The men 
laughed and clapped their hands. The sergeant-major and 
the tall guard stood back to give the beggar room. The 
clapping went faster and the beggar couldn't keep up. He 
didn't dance very well anyway a stiff-legged weary hop- 
ping which his furious desire to please could not make 
amusing. 

"Oh, come on! Stop!" said the sergeant-major. The beg- 
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gar looked at him, still hopping on one foot. The sergeant- 
major grabbed him by the shirt and pulled him close, 
shouting. 

"Is that the way to earn your supper? What is that stu- 
pid mess? Do you call that dancing?'' 

He shouted into the beggar's face and shook him. The 
beggar's head rattled back and forth and the tall guard 
gave him a cuff on the ear. The beggar was not providing 
any fun and the baiting began to take a tone of impatience. 

"Here," said the guard with the chick, "fetch this." 

He took a gnawed ham bone from the table and threw 
it across the room. The begger understood; he immedi- 
ately got down on all fours and imitated a dog. He tried to 
run across the room on his hands and knees to get the bone 
but he was weak from hunger and the dancing. He was 
helped along by kicks in the rear from the uniformed 
guard's boot. He finally got the dusty, dirt-covered bone in 
his teeth and, to the howls and shouts of the guards, 
brought it back to the sergeant-major on all fours. As he 
knelt before the sergeant-major, offering up the bone, he 
surreptitiously tried to chew off a bite of meat and swallow 
it but the tall guard slammed him on the back and yelled, 
"None of that!" so that he spit out both bone and meat 
onto the floor. 

The sergeant was at a loss for new tasks. 

"Do you call that a dog?" he shouted with baffled anger. 

"Do you call that a dog?" echoed the guard with the 
chick. 

"You'll have to work harder than that if you want to 
eat," said the dark guard, shoving him. The beggar stum- 
bled and the laughter redoubled. 
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"Please, sir," he finally said, Til do anything . . ." 

'Will you?" interrupted the tall guard. 

"Oh, yes sir, please . . /' 

The tall guard whistled for silence and held up a hand. 

"I want everyone to hear that. He says that if we give 
him dinner hell do anything/' He turned to the beggar. 
"Is that right? Will you do anything?" 

The laughter had subsided to expectant titters. The beg- 
gar's face showed alarm but he had already spoken. 

"Yes . . . anything . . . Ill do anything, sir, if 
only . . ." 

"If only what?" shouted the tall man, leaning toward 
him. 

"Nothing, sir, just please, if I can earn . . /' 

The tall guard went to the table and picked up the 
chick. It had been sitting bewildered in the dish of gravy, 
not even trying to get up. The tall guard held it out to the 
beggar. 

"Here/' 

The beggar looked at him. 

"Here, you fat-headed idiot, take it!" 

The chick's belly was dripping brown gravy and its head 
was bobbing. The beggar took it in his hand. The tall 
guard pointed to it. 

"If you bite the head off that chicken, you can have 
your dinner." 

He smiled at the beggar, eyes closed to dark slits above 
his pitted cheeks. The sergeant-major laughed one single 
"ha" and there was silence. The beggar stood with the 
chicken in his hand and looked at the tall guard, then the 
sergeant-major. The tall guard was smiling down at him 
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and the rest were watching "with earnest curiosity. The 
guard who had brought in the beggar offered to take bets 
that he wouldn't do it but he was hushed. The beggar 
looked around beseechingly. 

"Please, sir, do I have to . . " 

His voice trailed off. The tall guard stared at him, grin- 
ning now, narrowly, as if both amused and calculating a 
close risk. 

"I w-w-w-wouldn't d-do th-th-th-that," said the farm 
boy. An angry stare from the sergeant-major shut him up. 

"If you want anything to eat/' said the tall guard, "you 
have to bite the head off that chicken." 

The beggar lifted the chick and looked at it. The gravy 
from the chick's belly and legs was dripping between his 
fingers onto the floor. Tears were trembling on the lashes 
of his faded eyes. 

"Sir, I know I said I'd do anything, but this isn't 
... it ..." He hesitated over a word, glanced about 
fearfully and said, "Well, it isn't . . ." 

"It isn't what?" snapped the sergeant-major. 

"Sir ... it isn't . . . godly . . ." 

He halted and began to tremble from head to foot. The 
sergeant-major moved slightly, as if a mosquito had bitten 
him on the back of the neck. The tall guard smiled 
slightly more. The others watched with growing intensity. 

"You said you'd do anything," said the guard who had 
caught him. 

The men watched the beggar as he tried to make up his 
mind. His chin was trembling. His eyes kept shifting to 
the table full of food. He took one convulsive breath, lifted 
the chick, and opened his mouth. He took the chick's neck 
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between his teeth. The room was absolutely quiet, except 
that as the beggar's teeth rested tentatively on the chicken's 
neck it peeped once, the sound almost inaudible from 
within the beggar's mouth. The beggar's hands were shak- 
ing and dripping gravy, and tears were starting to run down 
the sides of his dirty nose. He opened his jaws quickly, 
closed his eyes, and started to snap his mouth shut. 

The guard who had owned the chick leaped forward 
and hit the beggar's shaking hands. The chick fell and 
the guard grabbed it in mid-air. With his free hand he hit 
the beggar a terrific blow in the face. The beggar went 
sprawling backward and fell down. 

"You pig!'* screamed the guard with rage. 

The sergeant-major, his face evenly rosy with his 
cheeks, his eyes bulging with fury, kicked the beggar over 
and over as he tried to crawl out the door. The guard 
with the scar kicked him in the side with his boot. The 
beggar went sprawling across the threshold. The tall guard 
grabbed his pike from the corner of the room and lunged 
at him. The beggar got to his feet and ran down the cor- 
ridor. The tall guard and the sergeant-major chased him. 
The officer, running in his bare feet, threw a mug that 
hit the beggar on the back as he ran out into the courtyard. 
The beggar missed one stride but kept running. He es- 
caped through the stone archway into the street and was 
lost in the darkness. 

The two guards returned to the room. The sergeant- 
major was puffing heavily. The tall guard threw his pike 
to the stone floor with a clatter. The sergeant paced up 
and down the room rubbing his hands together. "The 
swine! The lousy swine!" he kept repeating. 
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The guard with the chick kept it cupped in his hands, 
lips puckered with anger. He exploded at the others. 

"Did you see that? Did you see what that filthy beggar 
was going to do? Did you see what a * . . a stinking filthy 
pig will do for a piece of bread?*' 

The guard bent solicitously over the chick, stroking it 
with his finger. The chick peeped a few times and nestled 
plumply into the guard's hands. 

"H-h-h-he w-was really g-g-going to eeeat it," said the 
farm boy incredulously, staring at the tall guard. The tall 
guard's face was expressionless. 

The men finally sat down again and the evening 
finished in uneasy silence. Every once in a while the 
sergeant-major would repeat, "What a pig, what a swine/' 
or the guard with the scar, his armor now unlaced and his 
boots off, would say, "You never would have believed it. 
Bite the head off a live chicken." 

They drank on into the night. One by one they 
fell asleep, half-drunk and hot from the fire. Soon the 
room was lit only by the glowing embers and there was no 
sound but heavy breathing broken by the sergeant-major's 
gurgling snore. 

As they all slept, the chick tumbled over the edge of 
the helmet in which it had been laid to bed. It fell on its 
back. After struggling to its feet, it strutted in a broken, 
erratic path across the stone floor toward the draft that 
came through the open door. It climbed laboriously over 
the leg of a drunken guard sprawled before the door, 
tumbled down the other side into the dark corridor. It 
stumbled down the hall, through the courtyard, alone 
across the moonlit flagstones of the courtyard, it alone 
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moving in the town that night, diminutive, and reeling as if 
drunk. It finally stumbled through the stone archway and 
down the endless cobblestones of the street. 

Near dawn, the chick wandered by a doorway from 
which a huddled abject beggar reached out a hand to seize 
it in the trembling gray chill of early morning. 
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Twelve 




wide Nudnik 

of Vitebsk 



HE MAY HAVE BEEN ninety. He claimed to be a hundred 
and ten. The old women in the neighborhood insisted he 
was not only the wisest man in all of Brooklyn and Vi- 
tebsk together, but also the most modest. For he stub- 
bornly insisted he was the biggest nudnik in the world. 

I sat down near him on the roof of the apartment build- 
ing one hot summer night. He nodded to me with his head, 
lean and wrinkled and fleshless. Above his white beard 
glittered dark eyes like the eyes of a mad old bird. 
He hummed to himself and looked at the purple smoky 
sky. 

"Patience," he said. "Patience is everything/' 

He folded his bony mottled hands across his little belly 
and nodded in the hot moonlight. His eyes were laugh* 
ing but his mouth barely moved. 

"By patience," he said, "I became known as the wisest 
man in all of Brooklyn and Vitebsk, whereas really I am 
the biggest nudnik in the world. You want to know how 
a nudnik becomes a wise man? Ill tell you: 
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Once it was announced that a famous tzaddik, a saint 
and healer, was coming to Vitebsk. All the rich respecta- 
ble people said he shouldn't be allowed in town, he was a 
faker sponging off the ignorance of the poor. That didn't 
stop any of us from giving him a big spread. He came in 
and we took him to the synagogue. The people all de- 
manded a miracle right away. The great rabbi said, "Bring 
me your sick, I will heal them." 

Everyone went looking for a sick man. As luck would 
have it, there wasn't one in town. The plague two years 
ago had carried off all but the strongest and so, thank 
God, we were on the whole the fittest bunch of people you 
could find. 

Everyone was still yelling for a miracle. The rabbi said, 
"Bring me your spiritually afflicted. I will give them 
peace." 

We all looked at each other. Who knew from spiritual 
affliction? We got up in the morning, we did our work, 
we ate and said our prayers; thank God we had wives and 
didn't need to sin. What was to afflict? 

The great saint stroked his beard. The people were get- 
ting mad. They had given him a big welcome and spent a 
fistful on food and now he wasn't producing even a small 
miracle. Then the rabbi had an idea. He said, "Give me 
the biggest nudnik in Vitebsk and I will make him a wise 



man. 



That was where I came in. There was one thing you 
had to admit, if I was nothing else I was a nudnik. Every- 
one knew I was the biggest nudnik in Vitebsk. They 
pushed me up to the rabbi. 

"Is this the biggest nudnik in town?" asked the rabbi. 
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"You bet he is!" my wife shouted, and everyone agreed, 

The rabbi took me into the study, closed the door, and 
pointed to a rocking chair. "Now sit in that rocking chair 
and rock. Eventually a ctiochma will come into your 
head. If you get impatient, remember that nudniks are 
very patient by nature, if only because they are nudniks. 
I won't let anyone disturb you. Just rock, all it takes is 
silence and patience. But don't fall asleep. Something 
wise will be written on the wall for you." 

"On the wall?" I asked. 

"I was speaking in metaphors," said the tzaddik. 

"Please," I said, "speak Yiddish." 

"Just rock," said the rabbi, "just rock." 

The rabbi walked out and locked the door. If I was go- 
ing to have a chochma it would have to happen naturally, 
the way a cat has kittens, and it would be a real miracle. 
I sat in the chair and rocked. I wanted to go to sleep but I 
fought it. I even tried to think a little. 

"The rabbi," I thought, "wants me to have an idea. How 
should a nudnik like me have an idea? Maybe hell talk 
God into giving me one. To waste time on me God Him- 
self would have to be a nudnik. But God can't be a nud- 
nik, can He? If He gives me a chochma it will be on pure 
faith." 

Just then the door flew open and all the people came 
in. They were all shouting, "A chochma, a chochmar The 
rabbi quieted them down. He told them that I, the big- 
gest nudnik in Vitebsk, would now say a chochma. 

"All right," he said, "tell us what you were just think- 
ing." 

"What I was just thinking?" 
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"Yes. What was the very last thing on your, excuse me, 
mind?" 

"Well, I was just thinking that if God ever gave a 
chochma to a poor nudnik like me it would be an act of 
faith on His part." 

They all stood for a second thinking and then they ohed 
and ahed. "A chochmar they all murmured, "he said a 
chock-ma!" And they carried the tzaddik off on their shoul- 
ders for a drink. 

Before the tzaddik left town I took him aside, 

"Rabbi/* I said, "will I still be able to say a chochma 
after you leave?" 

"Of course. Just lock yourself in a room, get into a rock- 
ing chair, and rock. Keep your mind open and don't go to 
sleep. Don't even think, just be quiet and rock and be 
patient. Eventually you'll have a chochma. It's the ap- 
proved way." 

"Will it come metaphorically?" 

"No," he said, "in Yiddish." 

Sure enough, I went on having one chochma after an- 
other. At first they were all about nudniks, but after a 
while I branched out. I became known as the wisest man in 
Vitebsk. People kept asking me how I did it. I tried to show 
them. For instance, I tried to show Mendel, the merchant. 
He spent ten minutes in the rocker before he walked out. 
"It doesn't pay," he said, I tried to show the visiting rav; 
he sat in silence for a while but he walked out saying, "You 
must have connections." My mother-in-law lasted five min- 
utes before she went screaming down the street waving her 
fists in the air. I guess she couldn't stand the silence. Any- 
way, the quiet and the rocking drove her meshugge. For- 
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Innately, I'm a nudnik. If I sit and wait, God gives me a 
chochma like I was a cat having kittens. The tzaddik just 
shrugs when people ask him. Me, I think any nudnik 
could do it. 

"That/* said the old man, "is how I, the biggest nudnik 
you ever saw, became the wisest man in all of Brooklyn 
and Vitebsk." 

The old man who must have been ninety and claimed to 
be a hundred and ten kept rocking. He rocked against 
the smoky purple sky. His hands were folded on his 
little belly and he looked out across the roofs of Brooklyn 
toward Vitebsk, where miracles are born. 



GLOSSARY 

nudnik: a simpleton; a jerk. 
tzaddik: a wonder-working rabbi, a healer. 
chochma: a piece of wisdom; a wise saying. 
meshugge: crazy. 
rav: rabbinical official. 
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A STRANGER in our town may wonder why Mr. Magis- 
ter rides an ostrich. 

Symbolism? 

Pretension? 

Social protest? 

Or merely idiosyncrasy? 

True, he is the only person in town who rides an ostrich; 
others ride bicycles, motorcyles, automobiles. We, however, 
who know Mr. Magister and have always known him, un- 
derstand. 

When Mr. Magister was simply one of the young men 
of better family in our town, he rode a bicycle. But when 
he became an alderman he realized that this could not 
continue. An alderman should not ride a bicycle, pedaling 
and puffing like a boy coming from the schoolhouse, labor- 
ing up hills and dragging his feet to stop. So he changed to 
a horse. 

Pegasus was a beautiful horse black, strong, mettle- 
some. He had been trained as a trotter and kept a con- 
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trolled stride. Mr. Magister rode him with perfect ease, 
head erect, looking neither right nor left. He fitted Pegasus 
with fine trappings, including a saddle blanket of silver 
cloth. 

Mr. Magister's career did not stop there. Eventually he 
became Assistant Town Councilor; at the same time his 
father died and the family business fell into his hands. He 
came to feel, and justly, one must admit, that a horse was 
not a suitable vehicle for an Assistant Town Councilor. 
He disposed of the horse and acquired a more dis- 
tinguished mount, a camel. 

Mr. Magister J s camel, Bucephalus, was lordly in the 
cool and imperturbable way in which only the stupid can 
be. The camel is, of course, an inordinately stupid animal. 
Precisely because of this complacent stupidity it always 
wears an expression of vain hauteur. Its long sensual lashes 
blink over sensual shallow eyes, its thick lips curl up in dis- 
dain, and it will never move when prodded. Mr. Magister 
was a brilliant and lordly sight as he rode to church and 
to public functions on his camel, wearing his black suit, 
gold chain of office about his neck, taking always the center 
of the road and followed by the lesser functionaries in 
their automobiles. 

A few years passed and Mr. Magister became Co-Coun- 
cilor. His fortune grew and he built a new house at the 
edge of town. He realized, as we all did, that the camel was 
not a sufficient symbol of his newly elevated position. 
He therefore disposed of the camel and got a giraffe. 

The giraffe was imposing. In processions its gait held 
one's eyes; it seemed cumbrous and awkward at times, at 
others incomparably stately. It seemed the most dignified, 
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even exalted, of all possible vehicles for such a dis- 
tinguished man. The giraffe was never named, as if to 
show that so singular and magnificent a furnishing of the 
town's official life was far beyond any word we might be- 
stow upon it. 

Only one year later the other Co-Councilor died, and 
Mr. Magister was unanimously voted sole Town Coun- 
cilor. He was also our richest citizen. For this office and 
rank he would need a means of transport which was the 
ultimate expression of dignity and luxury, more lofty 
even than the giraffe. 

The ostrich, whose name is Shulamite, fulfills this re- 
quirement in every way. It is rapid and formal in its pace, 
beautiful but somber with a black and white plumed 
body over its powerful pink legs. It has a light saddle 
cloth of gold, a gold rein and bit. Mr. Magister need only 
hold the rein lightly, negligently, so well is his ostrich 
trained. 

We all agree that in riding the ostrich Mr. Magister has 
arrived at the very acme of elegance. The true sophisti- 
cate feels no compulsion to observe the trifles of eti- 
quette, the strongest man need make no superfluous 
show of power. In this sense, Mr. Magister is truly at ease 
with his affluence, having passed from the quantitative 
to the qualitative, from number to essence. In taking not 
the largest, most extravagant means of motion, but rather 
one which is small and perfect, measured, unpretentious, 
he shows the character of a true aristocrat. He uses the 
smallest and choicest steed rather than, for instance, an 
elephant, which would simply be the largest. 

So when you pass through our little town do not laugh 
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or gape when Mr. Magister rides by. When he leads the 
town dignitaries astride his ostrich, serene of feature, eyes 
half closed, head back, holding the delicate gold rein 
loosely in his jeweled hand, chain of office on his breast, 
watch carefully this exemplary proud man on his proud 
mount, most elegant of men and beasts, and bow. 
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ONCE UPON A TIME in fact It was about eight years 
ago a man named Marcus Lapisti came to the little town 
in Ohio where I lived. He took the store next to mine. The 
first time I saw him he was standing lank and straight- 
haired on a chair placed on the sidewalk, hanging his sign 
on the hook over the door of the abandoned shop. It was a 
plaque of old dark wood on which were gilded in English 
script the words MARCUS A. LAPISTI, WARLOCK, Beneath 
this, in smaller letters, Consultant in 'Necromancy, Hi- 
erophancy and Fancy dancing. We were fascinated, puz- 
zled, amused in a word, simply enchanted. 

Lapisti set up his business in a small way, and we saw 
very few real marvels from him over the years. A large 
marvel required a great deal of work and therefore cost 
a great deal of money. There weren't many people in 
town who could afford a large marvel even if the need 
for one arose. And besides, though I admit our feelings in 
this may have been provincial and narrow, most of us had 
grown up in this little town and we liked it the way it 
was. 
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So Marcus Lapisti kept himself by doing little odds and 
ends of sorcery, divination and spellbinding. He preferred 
it that way, as he explained many times during the long 
talks we had. He sought out my company as the only col- 
lege-educated man in town besides the doctor, with whom 
he quickly developed a bitter feud (for obvious reasons). 

"I wasn't cut out to be a general practitioner/' Lapisti 
explained over and over when I sat in his shop or he in 
mine, passing the afternoons. "I've always wanted to do 
research. You know, a man begins to get older, turns thirty- 
five, and he wants to get the most important things done 
before it's too late. Curing leaky faucets and putting sopo- 
rific spells on mothers-in-law, killing crab grass and taking 
the kinks out of people's hair it takes no imagination, 
no creativity. I have the soul of an artist, I want to do a 
real piece of work that will be my own. And look what I 
do for a living, one step above sleight-of-hand." 

It was true, Marcus Lapisti made his living with small- 
change tricks. He had to be careful not to invade the 
pocketbooks of other local people for instance, by mak- 
ing old cars run and hurting the garage mechanic's trade. 
Most of his work lacked dash, things like changing one of 
my wife's two male Persian cats to a female. Probably the 
only really astounding thing he ever did in our town was 
to play a trick on the local policeman. The policeman was 
giving him a traffic ticket for going through a red light, 
and while he was writing it out Lapisti warlocked him 
into a huge turnip, standing there right next to the car. 
Lapisti sat in his car looking at the turnip through the 
open window, smiling as if nothing unusual had hap- 
pened. Everyone on the street laughed and Lapisti meta- 
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morphosed him back right away. He and the policeman 
looked at each other for a moment and broke out laughing 
together. He never even got the ticket. 

But that was the most unusual thing that ever hap- 
pened. In fact, Marcus Lapisti apologized for that little 
trick for years after; he considered it a breach of profes- 
sional ethics. The years went by, and every afternoon I 
visited Lapistf s shop or he visited mine, and 1 listened to 
him bemoan the low state of Sorcery in Ohio with increas- 
ing bitterness. I often wondered how he could stand his 
own life, being second-rate and knowing it, dwelling on 
it constantly, gritting his teeth behind the mask of defer- 
ential good humor he put on for most people. But I should 
have known better than to think it could go on forever. 
One day it blew up, the day he finally succeeded. 

One afternoon I walked into Marcus Lapisti's store to 
pass some time talking and listening to his complaints. He 
was sitting in a rocking chair, rocking back and forth and 
mumbling over and over to himself, "I've done it, I've 
done it/' He said it like a man who has just cracked what 
he thought was a hard-boiled egg and sits stupefied, watch- 
ing the stuff ooze slowly between his fingers. 

"What is it?" 

He turned sharply, as if waking from a dream, or rather 
passing from one dream into another. He looked at me 
with something close to frenzy on his face. 

*Tve invented a wand that can make things disappear/' 

He jumped out of the rocking chair and pulled a 
wooden stick about fourteen inches long out of his back 
pocket and pointed around the room with it. "Anything, 
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anything at all!" I began to back off as if he were holding 
a loaded gun. 

"Watch!" he said, and waved the stick at a chair. The 
chair vanished. I stared at the empty space where it had 
been. 

"Can you bring it back?" I asked. 

"No, no, of course not," he said impatiently, "it can 
only make things disappear." 

I was worried. Lapisti walked hurriedly about the room 
making little things vanish from the shelves. His excite- 
ment was growing every moment and I was afraid of what 
he might do. He was raging against his frustration during 
his years in town and making crocks of herbs disappear 
from the counter. 

"You think this is anything? You aren't impressed . . . 
no ... don't tell me you are. You don't believe in me 
either. You've been watching me waste and humiliate 
myself too long. Watch!" 

Lapisti waved the wand in a circle and the sides of the 
house disappeared along the arc of the stick like a strip of 
wallpaper being peeled off an invisible wall. I looked up 
and saw the roof beginning to collapse since there was 
nothing supporting it. Lapisti just giggled like a maniacal 
bird being tickled and pointed the stick upward. The roof 
was gone. One second it was there, now it wasn't. His face 
flushed, Lapisti was running out the door. I ran after him. 
No sooner was I out the door than what was left of the 
shop vanished. There was just a gap in the middle of the 
block where it had been. 

"There it goes!" shouted Lapisti with glee. "There it 
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goes! That stinking sorcery sweatshop! Years in there, 
eight years, making a living drying up the hickies on kids' 
dirty behinds. Those clods! Now I've done it, though, now 
I've done it! Now well see who bows and scrapes and asks 
for little favors. 1 have power! I've tapped my soul! 
IVe become an artist, a master warlock!" 

"Duck!" Lapisti yelled, and I threw myself to the 
ground. The entire city block disappeared with one venge- 
ful sweep of the wand. There wasn't even any street be- 
neath me, just a sort of transparently white void. I heard 
a whistle and turned my head. The policeman was stand- 
ing just about where the emptiness ended, blowing his 
whistle and shouting. In back of him was a street, between 
him and us nothing but a great empty space, like the white 
movie screen when there is no film in the projector. The 
policeman started running toward us, blowing his whis- 
tle. He traveled right across the nothing. I suddenly real- 
ized what was going to happen, but before I could turn 
my head and shout "Don't!" he just twinkled away, whis- 
tle and all. 

After that it all rushed by so fast I still can't say just 
what happened. I remember Lapistfs voice yelling, "Did- 
dling . . . dried up years playing parlor tricks for a lousy 
dollar . . . swine . . . greatness in your midst . . . 
toads ..." I retain an image of Lapisti with his eyes flash- 
ing hatred and triumph. Things were disappearing left 
and right with the hugest silences I have ever heard, vast 
lapses crashing like weightless mountains. When Lapisti 
lost his temper at the state of Ohio, it disappeared as if he 
had cut it out of a paper map with a snip of huge scissors. 
I yelled into his ear to stop, to have mercy, but he didn't 
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even hear me. There was nothing but white emptiness as 
far as I could see. Lapisti was howling and waving the 
wand and I stood behind him, screaming at him to stop* 

Finally, I don't know how long it took, Lapisti wore 
himself out. He stood there, disheveled and panting and 
covered with sweat, arms hanging loose at his sides. There 
was nothing to be seen anywhere. 

"Marcus A. Lapisti/' I said, "what in the hell have you 
done?" 

Lapisti simply stood and panted. 

"What's left?" 

He shook his head. "Nothing" 

"You mean . . . nothing?" 

He nodded. I looked around. It was true. There wasn't 
anything. 

"That's right," said Lapisti, "everything's gone. All that's 
left is us." He slowly raised his head to look at me. 

"Anywhere?" 

He nodded again. He was looking at me as though I 
were an unfamiliar object, some utterly strange species of 
animal. 

"Just the two of us," he said, "you and me. I can't stop 
now. Everything has to go, everything. My triumph must 
be complete." 

He stopped for a moment, an expression of puzzlement 
on his face. 

"I can't wave the wand at both of us, that would leave 
the wand, and I refuse to leave anything behind." 

I started backing away across the white insubstantial 
nothingness. 

"Marcus," I said, "I thought we were friends . . ." 
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"But if I get rid of you it will leave me. And there will 
be no one left to see what I have accomplished. What good 
is a symphony without an audience? I want you to stay. 
Stay! You will have to be my audience, my witness, my 
monument!" 

"Marcus/* I shouted, "this is grotesque!" 

It was too late. With tears of bitter rage rolling down his 
face, he closed his eyes and waved the wand at himself. He 
disappeared. Nothing was left but the wand and me. 

And here I am. Me and the stick. First I decided to get 
rid of it before it could do any more damage. I broke off a 
piece and used it on the rest. But I still had a piece left. I 
kept breaking off a piece and making the rest disappear 
with it. Now I am down to a single tiny splinter. Somehow 
I am afraid to go on. If I lose it I will be absolutely helpless. 

I can see that if too much time goes by and I can find 
no answer, I might begin to feel tempted to use it on my- 
self. And all because Marcus Lapisti was some kind of 
artiste manque. 

Oh god damn you, Marcus Lapisti! Damn! Damn! 
Damn! 
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THE OLD PRIEST is kept in a little rest home the Church 
owns in Atlantic City. He stands on the porch, facing the 
sea. Gray face and red fevered lips. He does not look at 
me. The evening sky is a gray bowl full of wind. 

"God has mighty fingers. God has angry hands. He will 
wipe us from the world the way a child wipes a slate/* 

His gray locks tremble in the wind and gulls the color of 
his eyes patrol the beach. 

"The world will be void and pure, clean of man." 

His hands clasp the porch rail. Upstairs, his room. An 
iron bed, a chair, a cross. A bottle of dark medicine, bitter 
and the color of the sea at night. Picture of a lamb. 

"It isn't vengeance. It isn't that he wants to see us suf- 
fer. It is part of a larger necessity. If you plow a field the 
rabbits in it disappear. Just so." 

The sick priest gazes at the fleshless, shiny sea. 

On the sidewalk by the porch a little girl has caught a 
toad and holds it, fragile, watching with amazement its 
swollen vulnerable belly puffing between her carefully 
cupped fingers. 
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I AWOKE to a sound whose nature I could not at once 
discern. As I lay in bed, eyes closed, my mind slowly roll- 
ing over to face the day, the dry rattling, the light bang- 
ing, the wooden clicketing, or however it might be de- 
scribed, went on. It stopped for one brief second, there 
was another brief rattling, slightly softer, then a moment's 
silence, and a voice. 

Six! 

It was not an unpleasant voice, nor an especially melo- 
dious one. It was masculine and rather characterless, fac- 
tual. Since it was not one with which I was familiar, I im- 
mediately sat up, opened my eyes to the morning light, 
and looked about the room. Two men in businessmen's 
suits were sitting cross-legged on the floor in the middle of 
the carpet. One was picking up a pair of dice he had just 
cast and reinserting them in the throwing cup. 

The two men turned to me. One said: 

Good morning. 
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The other smiled and nodded amiably. Having politely 
greeted me, they returned with moderate concentration to 
their game. The first began to rattle the dice in the cup. 
The other watched him, hands on knees. I asked sleepily: 

What are the stakes? 

The first said without looking up, as he shook the dice: 

You. 

I said: 

Oh. 

He cast the dice and the other said: 

Five. 

The first picked up the dice and began to prepare for 
another throw. I asked: 

What will happen to me when one of you wins? 

The first was intent on the game, shaking the dice in the 
cup, so the other answered. 

Who can say? But I wouldn't worry if I were you, 
youll hardly know the difference anyway. 

I watched them play for a short while, but it was long 
before my normal rising hour and I was still very sleepy. I 
meant to stay awake but I thought I would just close my 
eyes for one moment and fell asleep again. When I woke 
an hour later I was alone in my room. 

The men have not come back, which is quite what one 
would expect. After all, such occurrences happen very 
rarely, might even be viewed as anomalies or freak phe- 
nomena, and are no more likely to repeat themselves than 
lightning would strike the same spot twice. I only regret 
that I didn't see the rest of the game. It sometimes occurs 
to me to ask myself, usually at some dim absent moment 
when I am falling asleep, which of them won. 
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are friends/' says Virgilius, leaning in the crook 
of a branch. "A tree is like a man/' Not Virgilius the Ro- 
man. Virgilius Dritter, the gardener on the estate. He ac- 
tually strokes the bark of the tree with his old hand, like 
one aged thing consoling another in its venerable sad an- 
tiquity. Like one old man holding the hand of another at 
a centenary, remembering. 

Virgilius has a shallow smile, the sort seen only in the 
very young and very old the eyes of children blank from 
having seen too little and the eyes of old men blank from 
too much watching and too long waiting. Above or below 
pity, and joy, and grief. 

Virgilius strokes the trees and smiles, making wrinkles 
at the corners of his eyes and letting his neck stoop just a 
little more than usual, as though it were not the tree being 
stroked by him but he being stroked by the tree and sub- 
mitting with slight tired ecstasy. 

"A tree is like a man* It is tall and strong, it grows from 
a fragile bending thing. It becomes scarred and enduring. 
It lives in an indifferent earth that yet sustains it. A tree is 
a piece of suffering. A tree is like a man/* 
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When a tree died, Virgilius showed no pity, only com- 
passion. He silently cut it down and burned it, saving the 
ashes for fertilizer. If no matter how he tended a tree it 
did not grow strong, he destroyed it, not regretfully but 
with a sense of duty so that it would not rob the other 
trees of nourishment. 

The owners of the estate never interfered with Virgilius, 
except once. They told him to cut down a tree near their 
house because it was blocking the sun before a window. 
Virgilius said it only needed trimming, but they insisted 
he cut it down. Virgilius tried to refuse but the owners 
threatened to fire him. 

Should he have refused? We expect the old to be wiser 
and more steadfast than the young; it seems that they have 
little left to lose. This may not be fair, for perhaps all a 
man learns is acquaintance with his folly, not its cure. 
Not fair, perhaps, but I expected it, for the old have noth- 
ing to lose but a little comfort. Yet comfort is dear, espe- 
cially to the old. 

What happened was not tragic, for Virgilius himself 
knew that whatever, tree or man, does not stay straight or 
fair, must come down. He was standing in the morning by 
the tree, leaning against the crook of one of its branches, 
and quite dead. Doubtless the tree had done what Vir- 
gilius would have done to any tree that did not prosper. 
Like one old man with another it put its crooked arm 
about Virgilius* crooked shoulder and strangled him, with- 
out hate or pity but only impartial compassion. For a tree 
is like a man. 
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A COCKROACH walks quickly around the corner of the 
desk carrying an attache case, wearing six well-polished 
cordovan shoes and a bowler hat. He stops before a crack 
in the wall. He looks into it. No one is there. He sits down 
on his attache case, crosses his bottom legs, takes his bowler 
in his middle two, his head in the two that remain, and 
weeps. It is not time. 

The crone, having given birth to forty livid infants, ca- 
priciously strings them on a clothesline, like Christmas 
lights, from one end of the room to the other. She looks at 
them, squirming and bright and bawling, turns to the 
window and leans on the sill. She looks out across the ten- 
ement roofs, scrutinizes the urban sky. It is not time. 

The queen is in bed, sullenly, despondently masturbat- 
ing. Silence In the corridors. A courtier's head appears 
from behind a pillar, framed in a ruff, and then withdraws 
again. The queen arrives at her climax. She lies still a mo- 
ment, then sighs, wipes her hand on the counterpane, and 
regards the clock on the bureau. It is not time. 
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A TEDIOUS BALLAD 

The king taps absently on his jester's head with his 
scepter. He realizes with a start that without being aware 
of it he has begun tapping out the rhythm of a popular 
song he detests. He immediately stops. He looks about and 
doesn't know what to do with his hands. It is not time. 

The cockroach is weeping into his hat, the crone re- 
gards the heavens, the king curses silently at his jester, and 
the queen is wiping her hand. 

Waiting is an ancient game, played for its own sake. It 
is like all games. The prize is to him who plays best. 
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Mai Song 
of Dr. P. 



THE KEPUTATION of Herr Doktor Professor P., the great 
literary critic, has spread from his native Thuringia 
through the whole academic world. But there are few who 
know the story behind the book that made him famous 
Romantic, Transcendental and Existential Tendencies in 
the Minor Eighteenth-Century Lyric Poets of Thuringia. 

Dr. P. had a modest country home in Thuringia, and in 
the surrounding countryside there lived a wild man. No 
one knew where he had come from, but he was notorious 
for his savage, solitary ways. He was as much beast as man. 
He ran on all fours, he stole chickens and ate raw meat, 
his hairy body was matted and infested. He could not 
speak rationally, he only howled. His eyes had the discon- 
certing blankness of all brute beings. 

From his window, Dr. P. could hear the howling of this 
wild man at night. The sound carried on the spring air, 
almost measured, like some terrible music. Was it a song? 
A howl? It was both. It was the cry of an animal ham- 
strung in the desert, dragging the burden of itself and 
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screaming at a black sky with a horrid measured hate and 
yearning. It was the wail of a clay Golem with just enough 
humanity to hate its clay. It was the cry of a brutalized 
being against brutality, it was rage at having been bom. 
This howling song was so disturbing to the melancholy 
professor, threatened so to awake unheard-of replies in 
his own throat, that he set out with a net to capture the 
wild man. Dr. P. was himself not sure what impelled him 
to seek and snare his prey, but his supreme discomfiture 
would not let him rest. So he tracked down and captured 
the wild man and kept him locked in the basement, where 
he began to train him with bribes of food and a whip. 

Dr. P. was successful. With starvation and the whip he 
tamed the hate and hidden sweetness of that wild song. 
He trained his captive to sing at the snap of his fingers, 
taught him falsetto and formal ornament, gave him pat- 
terns for what he had wrung from his anguished depths. 

It was then that Dr. P. realized he had something profit- 
able on his hands. 

And of course you all know of the great success of Herr 
Doktor Professor P/s Romantic, Transcendental and Exis- 
tential Tendencies in the Minor Eighteenth-Century Lyric 
Poets of Thuringia. 



It Happened 

Suddenly and Naturally f 

a,) One Would Have Anticipated, 

Could One Anticipate Swc(; 



ONE COOL GRAY DAWN, at the hour of the swallow and 
the first yawn, an eye appeared in the sky at the height of 
the meridian. 

There was no fury, no rent in the half-lit heavens, no 
clanging of celestial cymbals; it was simply that past a cer- 
tain very brief moment in time whoever looked up saw 
an eye directly overhead. If one did not look up, one would 
not have been aware of its presence at all were it not for 
the people who went shouting down the street. 

By noon of that first day the National Guard had been 
mobilized and a state of emergency declared. The eye 
could be seen everywhere. We were all requested not to 
use gas, water or electricity unnecessarily. The highways 
were kept clear, tanks rolled down main roads and prowled 
about the suburbs. Orders were given, countermanded, 
given again, and retracted in confusion. There were many 
deserters. 
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After several weeks, however, the emergency measures 
were relaxed, because aside from the appearance of the 
eye, nothing had really happened. Electricity and water 
were plentiful again. The newspapers could no longer 
take a whole front page to declare EYE IN SKY because 
everyone knew. Someone's cat had kittens, four of them. 
Discounting a momentary tremor at the Stock Exchange 
and a slight slump in advertising, business was maintained 
at a reassuring rate. A religious fanatic, predicting the end 
of the world on June 23, shot and killed three children 
at hopscotch. It was not the end of the world at all. Things 
were much the same. 

We became somewhat accustomed to the great unblink- 
ing gaze on the meridian. However, if one was out on the 
street one felt oneself being watched all the time. At worst 
that makes fear freeze in the stomach, and at best brings 
a state of mounting irritation and nervousness. Now al- 
most everyone stays off the streets as much as possible, in- 
side, with the shades drawn and away from the gaze of 
the eye. This living indoors is not very good. Bad tempers 
are honed by the confinement and by continual contact 
with others in the house. Outside there is an unasked for, 
a gratuitous conscience overhead; inside one is a prisoner 
in one's own home. There are only these alternatives. It is 
a cul-de-sac. 

Some people, instead of simply accepting the eye, are 
actively resentful toward it, hurling invective from their 
windows and shaking their fists. That is absurd, because 
the eye does not seem to have a malicious expression, or 
any expression at all, for that matter. 

I myself have taken entirely to living indoors. To com- 
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pensate for this Imprisonment which I have chosen, I 
have given an illusion of spaciousness to my bedroom by 
painting cheerful little stars on the blue ceiling. I lie on 
my back, remembering the carefree days before the eye, 
slipping, slipping, slipping away on a glassy sea of nostal- 
gia. Not a unique solution, but everybody does the best 
he can. 

Lying on the back is one of the most restful and, ac- 
cording to many physicians, the most healthful of all pos- 
sible positions. 
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Mr. Clover 



MR. PLOVER is very well informed. His mind is precise. 

There are no more Beasts, he says with conviction, the 
stiff little wings of his collar cutting into his jowls. They 
were rife in the Dark Ages, but we have exorcized them. 
They and their demonic sway have vanished. Yes, van- 
ished. Exorcized. Indeed, I should say, exorcized. Quite. 

But this is not correct. I own many Beasts. Granted, 
they are not of the traditional breeds, such as the unicorn 
and hippogriff and winged serpent. Nevertheless, they 
are Beasts. Albeit of new and previously unheard of species. 
I keep them in my single room. 

In fact, the presence of this very Mr. Plover sets them 
to moving restlessly about, sniffing the air with anxiety. 
Because of this I feel constrained to keep them in the 
shadows in the far corner when he visits me. Who knows 
but what their appearance, suddenly, in the middle of 
one of our speculative conversations, might not alienate 
us entirely and break the pleasant sense of social accord 
we have. 

There is nothing that destroys friendship so completely 
as unnecessary contradiction. 
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e Organ 
Grinder 



IN THE COMMON, on all but the coldest days, there is 
a notable old organ grinder. He is in his seventies and 
dresses in clothes that are no longer shaped to his body. 
They hang like old sacks, brown and faded. In his shape- 
less gabardine he stands with slightly bent knees and ar- 
thritic back, his left hand holding the hurdy-gurdy upright 
on its one leg and the other turning the crank. Near the 
end of the day, when he is tired, he goes to the edge of the 
walk to lean against a tree. He puts his slightly humped 
back against the trunk, next to the little plaque that iden- 
tifies the species ulmus americanus and grinds out his 
music. 

When he turns the crank, the sound comes. The hand 
organ is very old, really an antique. There is no way of 
telling just how old it is, but it was probably old when he 
got it many decades ago. It was made in Italy, a piece of 
baroque trickery, gilded and curlicued. It tinkles naively, 
out of an age of puppets and snuff boxes, just off the big 
intersection next to the Common. 
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It is a peculiar instrument, owing to its age. The ma- 
chinery in the box is badly worn; the gears and rods snag 
loosely into place to make the notes, and one tone is sharp 
while another is flat. The result is a travesty of the orig- 
inal tune, a sprightly Venetian street song. Each harmonic 
line is in a slightly different key, and the result is an atonal 
polyphony, with an accompaniment of clanking little 
cogs. 

Everyone assumes that the old man knows about this; 
that there is no one in Boston who can repair such an ar- 
chaic piece of equipment; that it is impossible to buy such 
an instrument these days; that the peculiar old organ 
grinder goes on with faulty machinery because he has to 
earn his scanty living and has no choice but to use this 
old hand organ. 

None of these is true. The reason he does not buy a new 
instrument is that, playing it day after day, he has noticed 
no change in the sound. For forty years he has been turn- 
ing the same handle and has not noticed how the teeth of 
the gears mesh more carelessly all the time. His ears have 
adjusted to the progressive devastation of the music. 

To add to this already peculiar noise, there is his method 
of execution. Because he is as old for a man as his hand 
organ is for a machine, he does not crank evenly. It takes 
an effort to bring the handle through the upward swing. 
He brings it up slowly, drags it across the top arc, and lets 
it fall quickly to the starting point at the bottom of its own 
weight; then there is a momentary pause while his old 
arm gathers strength for the next turn. It is a very uneven 
technique, but because he does it automatically all day, he 
does not notice this either. 
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So people stop before the bent man and his ornamented 
hand organ, attracted by the off-color chirp and tinkle. 
They are fascinated and a little frightened by the sound 
a twisted Venetian air. They drop a nickel or a dime 
into the cup that hangs from a gilt hook on the front of the 
hand organ and go away. They feel relieved at having left 
the music behind, and thus a little happier. The old man 
notices nothing. 

What is most noteworthy of all is that the old organ 
grinder has two heads. Their expressions are entirely dif- 
ferent. One smiles blankly through a bushy mustache, 
dreaming of the old country. The other, as he listlessly 
turns the crank, rests chin on chest with one eye shut, 
nodding and blinking, nodding and blinking, nodding 
and blinking. 
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A Secret 

on the Wind 
ani Her Reluctant Lover 



WIND is not a man, as all the old maps say, a pale 
round face with florid puffed-out cheeks below a glacial 
brow and frosted locks. I know this though I have never 
seen the wind. I know because the wind is in love, and 
since the wind is in love with a man the wind must be a 
woman. The wind is in love, and the man she loves is I, 

I admit that it is strange. When the elements are not 
hostile they at least resist mankind impassively. But the 
cosmic gears have slipped, the wind is taken with a man. 
Like Leda with her godly swan, the Cretan queen com- 
pelling gods to walk as bulls, I am wooed and followed by 
a thing whose love is frightening because its passions 
are inscrutable, its strength imponderable. 

You think I am playing jokes or speaking in coy meta- 
phors? You think, perhaps, that I am mad? I teU you, the 
wind loves me. I leave my house in the morning and the 
wind flows gently from behind. It helps me down the hill 
to the corner. It curves caressingly about my back and 
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thighs, it tickles underneath my arms and swims around 
my neck. It raffles my hair, blows softly in my mouth and 
up the trouser legs. When I turn the corner, the wind 
changes its direction to pursue. I turn again and it turns 
with me. I have tried and tested, made experiments a 
hundred times. If I suddenly stop and turn about, the 
wind turns itself just after and pushes with love from be- 
hind. If I walk faster, it blows faster; when I stop, it stops. 
Whichever way I go the wind will blow. Whichever way 
I turn, it turns. 

I confess it, I am terrified. So far the wind has just ca- 
ressed, enticed me. But I do not love the wind in return. 
After all, I am only human. Could you love the ether, or 
a bolt of lightning? How then shall I love the wind? Even 
if I did love her, how could I show it, how could I return 
that love? I am not flattered, only frightened. Some day 
she will weary of forever touching my palm and cheek 
and eyes, weary of her unreciprocated love. She will pick 
me up in a gust of fury and toss me against a wall, or carry 
me away in an abduction of cyclonic joy, or throw me in 
the sea in a hurricane of wild, elemental misery and de- 
spair. Who could stop her? Who can help me? 

God, or friend, the wind is a woman. That woman is in 
love. And her love, I know, is I. 
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